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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF READING 
IN A FREE SOCIETY 


J. Martin Klotsche, Provost 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 


[Talk given at the annual May Day 
Breakfast of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School Alumni , Madi- 
son, April 30, 1960.1] 


The profession which you have chosen to 
pursue is central to our whole way of life and 
bears a direct relationship to the purposes of 
our society. For the encouragement of reading 
is one of the most important means of accom- 
plishing the major objective of a free society -- that of teaching our citizens 
to think, to say what they think and to act intelligently on the basis of what 
they think and know. The extent to which we encourage our citizens to read 
with a purpose will determine in large measure the quality of our thought, and 
thoughtful citizens are best prepared to assume a constructive role in dealing 
‘with the complex problems of our society. 





Now the safety of the state has always depended upon the education of 
the sovereign, and where the people are sovereign, as theyare inthis country, 
the education of the whole becomes an absolute imperative. Actually in the 
perspective of history we have been reasonably successful in achieving the 
objectives ofan enlightened citizenry. By and large we have made democracy 
work. We have never yielded to military dictatorship. We have throughout 
most of our history avoided the political upheavals associated with revolution, 
and in general have settled the problems that have faced us by using the proc- 
esses of compromise and accommodation. Only a people dedicated to a belief 
in self-government could have accomplished such objectives. 


Yet there is in certain quarters today a distressing indifference to a 
serious consideration of the complex problems that face our people. To some, 
these problems are simply toobig to comprehend. Many years ago James Bryce, 
the distinguished British writer, highlighted this concern in his book The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. In one chapter of this book entitled "The Fatalism of the 
Multitude," Mr. Bryce advanced the thesis that as society becomes more com- 
plex and impersonal, there is a disposition on the part of people to slough off 
their responsibilities and have others take on the obligations of problem solving. 
If this was true in Bryce's day, it is much more the case today. 
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Adlal Stevenson had somewhat the same thing in mind in a recent "Meet 
the Press" interview program. He warned that too many of us were concerned 
with things and not enough of us with ideas and values. He concluded that 
we were too preoccupied with what we eat and wear and our own personal 
pleasures, and did not evince enough concern about expanding the areas of 
service essential for good living, such as education, culture, and the con- 
structive use of leisure time. 


Actually, these dangers will become aggravated unless we make a con- 
scious effort to do something about them. For in the years ahead we will all 
have increased leisure, we will be enjoying a greater longevity, and we will 
be working a shorter week. Yet there is no guarantee that because we have 
more education, income, or leisure, that our purposes will be those of en- 
lightenment and wisdom. It does not automatically follow that people who are 
well fed, clothed, and housed will automatically turn to intellectual and ar- 
tistic pursuits. In fact, it is more likely that they will take a greater interest 
in food, clothes, and the more abundant material riches of life because this is 
what they believe really counts. 


We have a special! responsibility to those who have already finished their 
formal education. It is a sobering fact to those interested in adult education 
that when a person leaves college he still has fifty years of life expectancy. 
We also know that learning does not stop when formal education comes to an 
end. Decline in ability to learn is not so much due to age as to disuse of the 
mental processes. Winston Churchill concluded that his own education began 
in the winter of 1896 when he was already 22 years old. He describes it this 
way: 


"From November to May | read for four or five hours every day history 
and philosophy... It was a curious education. First because | approached it 
with an empty, hungry mind, and with fairly strong jaws, and what | got | bit; 
secondly because | had no one to tell me: 'this is a much better book on the 
subject’ and so on... 


"When | get to Heaven | mean to spend a considerable portion of my first 
million years in painting, and so get to the bottom of the subject... 


"A man can wear out a particular part of his mind by continually using 
it and tiring it, just in the same way he can wear out the elbows of a coat. 
There is, however, this difference between the living cells of the brain and 
inanimate articles; one cannot mend the frayed elbows of a coat by rubbing 
the sleeves or the shoulders; but the tired parts of the mind can be rested and 
strengthened not merely by rest, but by using other parts... The mind keeps 
busy... If it has been weighing and measuring, it goes on weighing and 
measuring. If it has been worrying, it goes on worrying. It is only when new 
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cells are called into activity, when new stars become the lords of the ascend- 
ant, that relief, repose, refreshment are afforded." 


Compare these comments with those of Philip Armour, founder of the 
Chicago packing house: 


"| have no other interest in life but my business. | do not want more 
money... | have more than | want. | do not love the money; what | do love 
is the getting of it, the making it. All these years of my life | have put into 
this work and now it is my life and | cannot give it up... | do not read, | do 
not take part in politics, what can | do? But in my counting-house | am in my 
element; there | live and the struggle is the very breath of life to me." 


What a striking contrast in the views of these two men. 


Some years ago a distinguished colleague of yours, Archibald MacLeish, 
wrote about the revolutionary climate of our times. He described the revo- 
lution of the 20th century as being born not of Karl Marx but of Thomas Jefferson. 
He then pointed out that the chief ingredient of that revolution was the struggle 
of the individual mind andconscience over official truths and established dog- 
mas, and suggested that the future can only be won by examining the propo- 
sition that if men are free to think for themselves and to believe as they think 
and to state what they believe; if men, all men, are free to make their own 
way by their own means to the truth, only then will the world be a better 
world. 


Our adversaries are aware of the potency of this idea; perhaps more so 
in fact than we are. For seldom has the Soviet propaganda machine spewed a 
line so violent and hysterical as it did in the Pasternak case, climaxed by the 
vulgar demand that he depart from Russia. It behooves us therefore to re- 
examine from time to time the proposition that men must be free to think for 
themselves and to believe what they think and to state what they believe. 
Admittedly there are risks involved in embracing sucha concept, but far greater 
are the risks in abandoning the conditions of rational inquiry and free discus- 
sion. For only by extending to all the right toknowledge and having extended 
it to all, then insisting on its free use, can we produce a generation of sober, 
wise and good men who are prepared to face coming events with courage and 
imagination,determined to assist in building a social edifice of substance and 
strength. 


You as future librarians can play a strategic role in this regard. 
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ADULT SERVICES: A CENTRAL PLACE 


Helen H, Lyman 
Consultant, Adult Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The modern public library serves adults. It is fashioned to fit the times. 
It provides services designed tomeet the needs of men and women for informa- 
tion, education, recreation, learning, and understanding. It provides materials 
and services for the use of the adults who have responsibilities for earning a 
living, raising a family, being citizens, studying, and making decisions. 


These materials are primarily books and other printed materials, although 
the modern public library also provides recordings, films and film strips. Its 
services are built primarily around books, reading, and readers. 


READING 


Reading always has been important in American culture. It has not al- 
ways been widespread. Margaret Mead somewhere has said Americans set the 
highest value on three things: to know something about money, to be clean, 
and to read. Reading has grown constantly in significance, although eggheads 
are, at times, in disrepute and all too frequently a limited number of citizens 
take seriously the values of reading. Americans read to enrich their lives and 
to understand themselves and others and the universe in which they live. 


The importance of reading is evident in the educational system for which 
it is the basic media, in the amount and character of materials published -- 
over 13,000 new titles and editions in 1959. Titles in subjects of religion, 
science, history, literature, and biography were among the largest number. 
The nineteen-fifties were a time of growth and change. Change was most 
evident in paperback publications, where almost half of 1,189 new editions 
were in quality area. 


Other mass communication media — films, recordings, radio, television, 
‘newspapers, magazines, contribute to sources of information, knowledge, and 
recreation. The adult must try to select from all these media and to distin- 
guish the useful and authentic from the sensational and false. Each media 
stimulates use of the other. 


Reading has unique values. The reader can go at his own pace. He can 
weigh and compare. It is indispensable to American life, a part of adults' 
daily lives, study, work, and play. Adults read more and at more advanced 
levels. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Adult readers face the critical questions of choice from unknown and 
vast number of printed materials. What to read from among the best sellers, 
the paperbacks, the current, the classic, the magazine article, the news? 
How to select and judge what one does read? Where to find reliable infor- 
mation? The multiplicity of values and interests, the complexity of con- 
flicting problems and needs are a part of a democracy which is treasured. But 
they add to the problem of the adult who searches for the facts, information, 
ideas, and knowledge necessary to make wise decisions and choices. The 
public library is an agency in our society set to make accessible and to inter- 
pret in as flexible objective way as possible the existing knowledge. 


ROLE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The public library gives guidance and stimulates readingwith the purpose 
of helping the nonreader or random reader to become a purposeful reader. 
Three types of readers are the general reader, the student, and the specialist. 
Three ways the public library meets the continuing educational, cultural, and 
recreational needs of adults are: by advice and guidance for the individual 
reader, by cooperation and coordination of library aims and activities with 
other educational agencies and groups, and by leadership and initiation of 
services and activities. 


The public library has an important responsibility to provide adults with 
widening and broader areas of choices to permit the greatest possible freedom 
for development and growth in individuals and society. A great variety of 
materials and a trained staff to interpret them is impossible, except in all but 
the very largest library with the most extensive resources. 


The smaller the library, the greater the need to define aims, to plan 
carefully, and to cooperate and draw upon every available outside resource. 


The librarian who knows where he is going and why will stand to the adult 
as first interpreter of the library's resources. He will select or borrow a range 
of material representative of knowledge and ideas in our modern world; he will 
teach -- instructing men and women in the use of the library tools, the refer- 
ence books, the indexes, the card catalog. He will plan reading courses, pro- 
vide exhibits, present book talks, serve on committees, organize book and film 
programs, lead discussion groups, train assistants. He will seek others to act 
as educators either on his staff or in his community. 


_ By guidance in reading the librarian helps men and women find knowledge 
and needed information, by designing adult activities and programs create 
opportunities for them to learn together, and in taking leadership points the 
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way to present wider and wider choices to adults in reading and use of that 
reading. 


GUIDELINES 


In designing and carrying out services for adults, the following guide- 
lines are suggested: 


1. Adult services are considered in relation to services for children 
and young people, but not to the extent of disregarding or minimizing 
the adult. How often one hears the cry, "I've given up with adults!" 
Much better to say, "Let's begin." 


2. Adult services are considered and related to other functions of 
selection, collection, and organization of materials, providing of gen- 
eral reference and circulation services. These functions and services 
are the base for adult services. Books, films, and other materials are 
foundation sources of the activities. 


3. Adult services andactivities are planned with specific objectives 
clearly defined. It is essential to answer the question, "Why do it?", 
if only in our own mind; then go on to the questions, "Who is to be 
reached? --the housewife, the businessman, the older person, the young 
adult." "What subjects and topics?" "Where?" "In the library or out- 
side?" “How?" "What techniques and methods to use?" Afterward 
look at what was done. "Did it meet our expectations?" "Did new 
values appear?" Such steps will take programs out of the realm of spec- 
ulation where lack of planning and unrealistic expectations lead to 
failure and result all too frequently in disappointment and loss of con- 
fidence. 


4. Adult services and activities of the public library are based on 
needs and interests of the community, with due consideration to resources 
either within or outside the library. 


5. Specific activities and programs for adults are designed and re- 
sources selected, whenever it is appropriate, in cooperation with other 
major educational agencies serving adults, i.e., University Extension, 
vocational andadult schools, Cooperative Extension. Various and many 
will be the opportunities that are appropriate once the librarian pursues 
this path. 


6. Specific activities and programs are designed and resources se- 
lected in cooperation with organizations and clubs engaged in helping 
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adults develop education, recreational, and cultural activities. Co- 
operative sponsorship of other group activities is limited only to those 
with aims which correspond with library objectives. Frequently, aid is 
limited appropriately to the provision of books and materials and guid- 
ance and stimulation of their use. 


7. The library and librarian and library board member will take leader- 
ship in initiatingand stimulatingactivities and programs for adults which 
are needed in the community or are uniquely suitable to the library, 
i.e., focus resources on community problems, national issues, book 
programs, fine arts. Leadership is an exciting area in which the li- 
brarian has an opportunity to be imaginative and experimental, to com- 
bine his special knowledges and skills, and to serve rightly as profes- 
sional expert on books, films, recordings, and adult education programs. 


8. Adult services are performed for individuals and for groups, keeping 
in mindand taking advantage of the fact that one may be reached through 
the other. Reading courses, book lists, program planning counsel, group 
activities—all are important in helping adults to purposeful reading and 
learning which will add enrichment and satisfaction to their lives. 


The public library exists to provide and aid the adult inthe use of those 
materials--books, films, recordings, pamphlets--which communicate experi- 
ence and ideas. They are the central source for adults to use when they leave 
school. Librarians who interpret as well as supply books and materials will 
help adults to read, to look ata film, to listen to a recording with under- 
standing, discrimination, judgment and develop the capacity to apply in- 
telligently what is learned to needs and problems of daily life and thus tolive 
more enriched and satisfying lives. 


Through the adult services activities andmaterials it provides, the public 
library plays an expanding role, to serve as community center of reliable in- 
formation and to provide opportunity and encouragement for adults to educate 
themselves continuously. True enough, today, learning goes on both of neces- 
sity and choice through a lifetime in which the lengthening life span assures 
fifty to sixty years for continuing self education. Even fifty years has all too 
little time for the adult tolearn all he needs to learn, and to enjoy and under- 
stand all he wishes to enjoy and understand. 
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THE LIBRARY. THE ADULT, 


AND EDUCATION: 
SELECTED READINGS, 1959-1960 


The education of adults, the adult educator, and public library adult ed- 
ucation are discussed in several important recent books, articles, and speeches. 
Librarians developing and improving services to meet the educational, cultural, 
and recreational needs of adults will find them of interest. 


Adult education -- how may we know it? Most people agree it is vol- 
untary on the part of the learner, it's part-time, and under organized auspices 
and for persons beyond compulsory school age, according to Hendrickson ‘3 
the article "Adult Education," in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. | 





The active, essential place which adult education has in the achieve- 
ment of the public library's objectives is set forth with clarity, conviction, 
and faith by John S. Richards, retired Seattle librarian, in his wise and pene- 
trating discussion, "Adult Education, 1909-1959."2 He sets developments in 
public library aims and practices against the background of the past and re- 
lates them to the present and future. 


Bishop Bayne points out with originality and verve the chief roles of 
books i in, his personal statement, "To Imagine, To Believe, To Hope and To 
Build." 


Libraries are searching for ways to work together to coordinate and im- 
prove research and reference service. Priority items for studyand development 
in New York State are discussed by Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist.4 He presents facts 
and brief analyses of reasons for studies, and kind of facts to collect to achieve 
the larger aims of improvedand adequate library service for meetingadvanced 
educational needs, relationships of expanding school enrollments and public 
library service, and the responsibilities of public libraries in adult education. 


A survey and assessment of the progress which public libraries have 
made in the field of adult education is made by the librarians themselves in 
"Current Trends in Adult Education,” the most important single recent publi- 
cation. Experienced, thoughtful librarians look at the roles of the public li- 
brary, the college and research library, the state library agency and American 
Library Association in adult education. Research needs, newer adult education 
methods and techniques, and education of librarians for work in library adult 
education are reviewed. 


A publishing event of 1960 is the Handbook of Adult Education in the 





United States. Every public librarian with interest in adult services will want 
to study it and bring it to the attention of adult educators who are working in 
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agencies and organizations concerned with educational needs of adults. Five 
main subjects are: Backgroundand Overview, Some Common Concerns of Adylt 
Educators, Institutional Programs and Resources, Program Areas in Adult Edu- 
cation, and The Future of Adult Education in America. It contains a directory 
of organizations m adult education .© 


That the public library is an educational force and the community's chief 
resource for materials is the theme of Grace T. Stevenson's chapter on the li- 
brary's role, objectives, practices in the handbook, “Adult Education in Li- 
braries." 


Reference service and its various aspects -~ users, materials, staff, skills, 
training --are discussed by experts in The Library as a Community Information 
Center.? It is another valuable contribution whichwill help all reference and 
adult services librarians. 
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WHAT’S GOING ON IN WISCONSIN 
ADULT SERVICES AND WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A roundup of services provided for adults by public libraries of Wisconsin 
shows some of the variety of activities, materials, and programs, and of the 
interests and needs of adults. The facts andopinions reported here are gleaned 
from 1959 annual reports. 


Adult reading and guidance to readers comes first. 

-- "Adult reading centered on technological subjects, the arts, biography, 
and literature." 

-- "Spotlight was on nonfiction." 

-- "Whenever an important book or book of special interest to groups or 
individuals is released for circulation, information is sent to those people 
whowill make the most use of the book,e,g,, the Association for Handi- 
capped Children will be informed of all new books on the subject." 

-- "Program materials and staff aid in program planning for clubs and or- 
ganizations." 


Wisconsin public libraries aid adults in keeping informed, continuing their 
education, making rewarding use of leisure time by special activities and pro- 
grams. 

-- "Group activities are time consuming but rewarding and, with the help 
we receive from the community, carried on with what we have felt to 
be real success." 

-- "The librarian presenteda critical review of the fiction of the fifties for 
a Woman's Club." [See pages 250-252 in this Bulletin.J 

-- "Adult education courses ina variety of fields: astronomy, freehand 
drawing, atomic energy, gem identification, play reading were offered ." 

-- "The Allis-Chalmers Sketch Club in an art show shared its talent with 
the public library." 

-- "We used a bequest fund for two lecture series: Modern Fiction and 
Contemporary Art, bringing in such important men of the day as Vance 
Packard, John Ciardi, Abram Sachar, Archibald MacLeish." 

-- "Adult education discussion group on Far East Politics and Policy held 
meetings in the conference room of the Consumer's Co-op, as no space 
was available at the library." 

-- "In the fourth year are daytime adult discussion groups: two Great Books 
groups, Teen-Buzz Club, special programs for children shared by chil- 
dren and adults." 

-- "We serve granges, lodges, church societies with books and program 
materials. " 

-- "Talk on audio-visual aids was presented to group of Sunday School 
teachers." 
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-- "Approximately 233 public, civic, and community meetings were held 
at the library in 1959. Our library is community center for practically 
allarea group meetings, including GoldenAge, Homemakers, Vocational 
School, Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Civil 
Defense." 

-- "Two film programs each month in the Lutheran Home." 

-- "Organizations using film were business groups, churches, education 
association, fraternal orders, homes, PTA, Salvation Army, service clubs, 
Women's Club, YMCA, youth groups." 

-- "A Civil War Round Table has been organized." [This venture is re- 
ported on pages 248-249 of this issue.] 

-- "A family film program of significant films." 

-- "A Labor-Management Committee has been organized to advise the li- 
brary on materials which would be of value in maintainingand improving 
occupational skills and provide information for both labor unions and 
management personnel." 

-- "The Library conducted a Secretary's Workshop for employees of USAFI 
to acquaint office personnel with the use of library materials in improving 
their efficiency and as an aid in personal development." 


Aaults are informed about books, 

-- "We present two TV programs a year and write radio 'spots' for two sta- 
tions." 

-- "Participated in a discussion on Radio Station WHA on Public Library 
Services to Adults." 

-- "Both newspapers carried weekly articles on new books available at the 
library." 

-- "The hall display case held eight exhibits placed there by the Historical 
Society. They have brought new people into the library and excellent 
newspaper coverage helped promote interest in the library." 

-- "The seasonal and topical displays continue... As always, correlating 
library materials to community activities is the prime objective." 


Obstacles occur. 
-- "Hampered by lack of space, the library has never been able to sponsor 
stimulating, creative programs which have become identified with the 
activities of public libraries." 


How can it be done? 

-- "Work with programs and discussion groups in the library has always 
been made possible by the unfailing willingness of volunteers in our 
community to give service to the library. Discussion group leaders, 
speakers and demonstrators, planning committee members have a!! been 
volunteers from the city... or from outside our own area of service." 
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Audio-visual materials, as well as books, are part of many library col- 
lections. Recordings lead. Collections in 40 libraries range from less than a 
hundred in some libraries to nearly 44,000 in the largest collection. Films 
are loaned and used in 30 libraries. Twenty-nine libraries have 16mm. film 
projectors. Educational films are loaned to clubs and groups. Film audiences 
numbered over 744,000 in 1959. What films mean to adults in Oconomowoc 
is reported in this issue by one of the 23 Wisconsin Library Film Circuit mem- 
bers. Radio and television programs are part of the adult program in many city 
and county libraries. 





A MEMBER REPORTS 
ON THE 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY FILM CIRCUIT 


Josephine M. Machus, Librarian 
Oconomowoc Public Library 


The delivery man thumps down six'heavy, brown film mailing cases, 
some rather the worse for wear, on the desk, and straightens his shoulders, 
gratefully, as he comments to the library at large, "You sure do use a lot of 
films! My wife wants to see you about some films for her church group, Thurs- 
day, and the kid has his Cub Scout meeting sometime next week and hopes 
you have something for him." 


Libraries the size of Oconomowoc, and many of the larger libraries, 
could not hope to have budgets that would allow them, individually, to own 
all of these films (91 on eachof two circuits, plus others for spot bookings) and, 
if they could afford them, would eventually reach the saturation point as far 
as the interests and needs of their community was concerned. Twenty-three 
member libraries, therefore, have pooled their resources--at the cost of $324 
per year--and belong to the Wisconsin Library Film Circuit--one of the wisest 
moves in adult education any of the libraries could make. 


Early members of the Film Circuit remember its pioneer days of meeting 
for two days in Madison, in the dark and atmospheric basement of BAVI, with 
its cold cement, low ceilings with unexpected wooden beams, hanging light 
bulbs, and five or six projectors whirring at once in an interesting jumble of a 
puppet play, a description of the fjords of Norway, rollicking folk-dancing, 
the honk of migrating geese, and a serious discussion of the United Nations 
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and foreign affairs--a smorgasbord of audio-visual tidbits that sent curious li- 
brarians scurrying from one booth to another to see as many films as possible. 
Librarians even acquired the technique of standing between the partitions, the 
left eye viewing one film, the right eye, another, with an ear cocked for in- 
teresting sounds from another film or twol Today, librarians settle back in 
comfortable chairs, in tastefully decorated meeting rooms at the Wisconsin 
Center, to discuss programs and policies of the Wisconsin Library Film Circuit 
with a special consultant from the state Library Commission and other experts 
in the field of audio-visual services. Several times during the year, the great 
majority of the films are previewed and discussed at one-day area previewing 
sessions at Wausau, Appleton, and Oconomowoc. Librarians of the various 
areas meet to view the films, discuss their use ina library, and recommend 
films for purchase. 


Library Circuit members are well aware of the many and varied uses 
made of Circuit films. Grandma Moses and Homespun charmed everyone, but, 
especially, the Golden Agers and the residents of old people's homes, re- 
affirming their faith in the creative abilities of older people. PTA groups, 
mothers’ groups, and even teen-agers, acquired new insights into human re- 
lationships and family problems through Circuit films. Concerned citizens 
gained new awareness and understanding of community problems, be they local, 
state, national, or world-wide, while Boy Scouts closely studied tribal dances 
of early American Indians. Church groups viewed films of Biblical |ands, 
artists and musicians enjoyed films of Rembrandt and Beethoven, and service 
clubs hurriedly called for films to stand in for a strayed speaker. Sportsmen's 
clubs relived happy hours of fishing, sailing, and tramping through the woods, 
in colorful Canadian films, and birthday-partying children cheered on the ad- 
ventures of bear cubs, puppets, or circus clowns--and on the list grows, of 
every group in the community finding films for their interests. The Oconomowoc 
Public Library, as other libraries, has found the excellent, carefully selected 
films of the Film Circuit one of the important drawing cards for the use of the 
library, not only by regular patrons, but also by some who would not have 
thought of the value of modern library services to them until they discovered 
that the library could offer them educational film programs. Every library 
needs an audio-visual program,and the Wisconsin Library Film Circuit is one 
of the most practical, economical, educational, and creative ways of meeting 
the needs of your community in this field. 








A paper on "Governmental Trends in Wisconsin Affecting Development 
of Co-operative Library Operations," by M. G. Toepel, has been accepted 
for publication in an April, 1961, issue of Library Journal devoted to refer- 
ence on Regional Reference Systems sponsored by WLA's Reference Section, in 
Madison. 
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CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE 
AT LACROSSE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


K. Jean Solberg, Publicity and Promotion 
La Crosse Public Library 


A single question to the librarian, "I'm very interested in being a mem- 
ber of a Civil War Round Table group... would the library help us get going? 
| have two or three friends who also are eager to join sucha group, and we 
know several others whose interest in the Civil War period would bring them 
into the group," was the spark that brought the Civil War Round Table at the 
La Crosse Public Library into being in the fall of 1959. Responding to the 
evident interest the city librarian immediately began organizational details 
for the first session. This first meeting proved that here was an idea that had 
now materialized to the satisfaction of a great number of men and women, and 
enthusiasm ran high. Here together were those who had read and re-read the 
books and periodicals of the period in the library Civil War collection until 
they could discuss, recommend, evaluate, and pin-point source materials in 
them as if with long-time friends. Members of the group represented the span 
of years from 18 or 19 to the already retired. There were those in the member- 
ship who had made repeated "pilgrimages" to the scenes of the actual Civil 
War battlegrounds, history students, readers of "Americana," lovers of biog- 
graphy, Abraham Lincoln admirers, and those whose descendants had been in 
the ranks of the "Rebel" and the "Yank," the officer and the foot-soldier. 
Some indicated they "joined the group to learn," for here was a period of his- 
tory in our country which ‘they never quite understood. 


A coincidence of dates caused the first active meeting of the Civil War 
Round Table at the LaCrosse Public Library to discuss the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg on the anniversary of that conflict. 


Discussions center about a specific topic at each monthly meeting of the 
Round Table. Presentations are made by means of a paper on the subject, by 
a group giving a panel discussion, by actual demonstrations of models, and by 
means of slides, films, phonograph, and the city library's opaque projector. 


Basic references used throughout the series have been the U. S. govern- 
ment record of the War of the Rebellion in its 69 volumes. Unusually well 
adapted to use with the opaque projector is the recently published West Point 
Atlas of American Wars, volume one. A special exhibit area of library materials 
concerned with the Civil War has assisted already avid readers to read even 
more widely about the period, and to have easy access to new references as 
theyappear. This reading exhibit has included Boatner'sCivil War Dictionary, 








extensive materials on individual battlesand their leaders, biographical sources, 





ee 
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and the many related books dealing with the "Rebel" and the "Yank," Civil 
War money, women serving the Union and the Confederacy, and well-known 
books by Burke Davis, Bruce Catton, and other significant authors of this period 
of the war between the states. 


The La Crosse Civil War Round Table is a continuing group, since its 
members chose not to take a summer recess from activities. Its program has 
included these topics, in addition to the Fredericksburg: Vicksburg, The "Iron 
Brigade" and Wisconsin's contribution to the Civil War, with emphasis on the 
service given by La Crosse officers and men; Civil War naval engagements of. 
the North and the South; a demonstration of ordnance used by both armies, 
with actual firing pieces brought to the discussion with the accoutrements of 
war typical to the foot-soldier; a film-slide discussion of unusual weapons of 
the Civil War, including a study of the effect of outside countries on the suc- 
cess of the war effort on either side; Civil War medicine, a discussion of hos- 
pital, battlefield medical aid, surgical aid stations, and the effect of disease 
within the Union and the Confederacy, unique in the group since it was pre- 
sented by a team of two city physician members of the Round Table, one a 
surgeon and the other an internist, who had been interested in these aspects 
of the Civil War since medical school days; music of the Union and the Con- 
federacy, presented with recordings, books, and sheet music of the period; 
and Andersonville, a study of a prison system. Other topics to be developed 
during Round Table gatherings will be "Gettysburg;" “Matthew Brady, His- 
torian with a Camera;" "Contributions of Women in the Civil War;"_ "Espio- 
nage in the Union and the Confederacy;" and studies of Ulysses S$. Grant, 
Robert E. Lee, and Jefferson Davis. With the major topic as basis, and the 
group member as resource person, discussion always indicates a vital interest 
in this war that split our nation asunder, and books always become an integral 
part of each session's program. 


The members took their first pilgrimage to a site of Civil War significance 
during July, combining a tour of the shot tower at Tower Hill State Park with 
a trip to Frank Lloyd Wright's Taliesin East because of their proximity near 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. The Tower Hill shot tower is said to be one of four 
such sites still left standing. It was especially interesting to the La Crosse 
group because it represented a very real demonstration of a Wisconsin contri- 
bution to the Civil War effort. Preliminary discussion and reading on the use 
of shot towers and a discussion of their function and their need had prepared 
the Round Tablers for this excursion. 


Early in its inception the group set up a program committee within its 
membership which plans the meeting series. The group within the Civil War 
Round Table includes persons from La Crosse and its environs, as well as mem- 
bers from Sparta, Viroqua, Brownsville, La Crescent, Winona, and Onalaska. 
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FICTION 
OF THE FIFTIES - 
A LIBRARIAN'S 
OPINION 


Jerry Somers, Director 
Eau Claire Public Library 


[Mr. Somers' original talk was made to 
a woman's club in Eau Claire late in 
1959. It was rewritten for the Bulletin 
with four paragraphs added after the 
end of the year. Mr. Somers indicates 
that the critics of the fifties found the 
decade's novels lacking, but he ex- 
pects better results in the work of the 
sixties .] 





A series of critical reviews of the novels produced the past ten years 
unanimously indicts them as being too limited in scope, depth, and thought to 
rate the adjective "great." Malcolm Cowley in the March Horizon, Daniel 
Seligman in the August Fortune, Clifton Fadiman in the August Holiday maga- 
zine, and Alfred Kazin in the October Harper's all had some unkind things to 
say in 1959 about the current and what they think are typical novels of the 
fifties. Judging from my own reading and reader-reaction of our public I'm 
inclined to agree with them, but am optimistic things are going to get better. 
For one thing, the number of novels published is not fading; 1959's total so 
far promises a bumper year. And | believe there are certain discernible trends 
in the past ten years of fiction which augur well for the future. 


The decade began with the historical novel in the driver's seat. Who of 
us will forget the bigruns on The Egyptian, The Big Fisherman, Mary by Sholem 
Asch, Frank Yerby's staples, The Silver Chalice, and the revival of The Robe? 
Hollywood had something to do with it, with Cinemascope colossals stimu- 
lating reader interest. War novels alsohad a strong following, with From Here 
to Eternityand The Caine Mutiny leading the field. But as the years went by, 
the number of best-seller historical and war novels began to decline, and con- 
temporary settings and subjects began to predominate. 











Marjorie Morningstar, Auntie Mame, The Last Hurrah, and Not as a 
Stranger marked a change beginning about 1955-56 to this present state. The 
historical novel was still produced but tended to become a formula-piece like 
the mystery or western. The same can be said for the spate of war novels, with 
the Civil War novel combining the two formulas. Sometimes history suffered a 
complete reworking. 
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At present we seem to have a lot of novels about cosmopolitan, suburban, 
professional, business, and artistic life, with the emphasis on some central 
figure's maladjustments and how they play havoc with other lives. Malcolm 
Cowley calls them novels about "interpersonal relations." What is lacking in 
these, according to him, is universal breadth and significance. Alfred Kazin 
seconds this, saying he is tired of feeling compassion for protagonists. He 
wants to be held raptly intent on the engagement of the human soul in enter- 
prises of great pith and moment. 


This librarian would like to venture a few predictions about the fiction 
of the sixties, but before he does so, a summary of the major trends of the past 
decade would seem in order. As he sees it, they were as follows: (1) From 
the historical or period setting to the contemporary scene, (2) From fair and 
mediocre costume-pieces to a few works of literature on the best seller list 
(Dr. Zhivago, Lady Chatterly's Lover, By Love Possessed, and Lolita), (3) 
From some scruples on sex to "the sky's the limit!", (4) From rural and pastoral 
settings to the suburban and metropolitan world, (5) From adult heroes to stories 
told through children's and adolescents' eyes, and (6) More humorous and sa- 
tirical novels on current society; e.g., The Tents of Wickedness, Auntie Mame, 
The Last Hurrah. Coupled with these trends is an increase in the number of 
novels by foreign authors translated into English; Japanese, Russian, German, 
Italian, Greek, African, Indian. This is to be expected, however, as the 
world grows smaller. 











Now for some predictions of trends to come; here | recognize |'m out 
ona limb, and hope my fellow librarians will be merciful when some of them 
prove awry. (1) Therewill be more foreign novels in translation andraore best 
sellers by foreign authors in the U. S.; (2) There will be more novels about 
business and the professions, cosmopolitan life; (3) There will be somewhat less 
emphasis on sex and more on intellectual content (a risky estimate this! But | 
think the subject has been fully exploited); (4) There will be more concern 
with the contemporary scene and its problems, and more adult points of view; 
(5) There will be a more thorough integration of science with fiction, so that 
a book like Pearl Buck's Command the Morning wi!! seem somewhat forcedand 
preachy. | am not speaking of the formula genre "science-fiction" here, but 
rather of the integration of different fields of knowledge into a philosophy and 
point-of-view expressed in the novel. Psychology and fiction can be better 
integrated when the former's insights are implicit in the characters rather than 
built-in; (6) There will be a few more works of lasting literary value on the 
best seller lists of the 60's. (Here I'm taking the biggest risk! A librarian 
hopes his profession is helping to improve reading tastes, but realizes that a 
new generation may have other ideas.) 





Now, in conclusion I'd like to nominate (for the purposes of debate and 
enjoyable altercation) ten novels of the fifties which didn't make the best 
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seller list, but which | think will outlast many others written during the decade. 
Here they are, and | expect differences of opinion: (1) William Styron's Lie 
Down in Darkness for its sheer beauty of writing; (2) Jerome Salinger's Catcher 
in the Rye for its voicing the younger generation's hopes and fears; (3) James 
Baldwin's Go Tell It On the Mountain for the spiritual depth it portrays; (4) 
Saul Bellow's Adventures of Augie March for its zest and drive; (5) Ralph 
Ellison's Invisible Man for its savage indignation; (6) Davis Grubb's Night of 
the Hunter for the uncanny spell it casts; (7) William Humphrey's Home from 
the Hill for its father-son relationship; (8) Mary Renault's The King Must Die 
for its accurate re-creation of a buried civilization; (9) William Faulkner's 
Fable for the most magnificent failure; and (10) Norman Mailer's The Deer 
Park, which keeps cropping up in critics’ assessments because of its raw power 
and representative type. It became sort of apattern that other novelists writing 
about American sex mores copied, for good or bad. | liked it. 

















As for the best sellers that will last, they are fewer, but some of them 
are very good. (1) Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea; (2) Hersey's The Wall; 
(3) Jones' From Here to Eternity; (4) Wouk's Caine Mutiny; (5) Monsarrat's 
The Cruel Sea; (6) Steinbeck's East of Eden; (7) Cozzens' By Love Possessed; 
(8) Pasternak's Dr. Zhivago. As for Lolita and Lady Chatterly, | think they 
will fade fast after curiosity subsides. Send me your list! 














Experiments in form and technique are one avenue toward perfection of 
the novel; use of traditional methods with emphasis on plot, character, and 
thought is another. The fiction of the fifties seems to me to fall in the latter 
sphere by and large. Are the sixties going to be different? 


As librarians we know the majority of the novels our public reads use 
traditional forms and styles. A Faulkner or a Hemingway is not born every 
minute. We expect to see this continue, but we also know the general edu- 
cational level of our readers is rising. So we ought to recognize originality 
and creativity when we see it. "Is there an author who is trying to do some- 
thing new with the novel?" we should ask ourselves. If it's worthwhile, we 
should promote it. 


William Faulkner says all his novels are failures, attempts to do what 
can't be done with the form. He says his grandest failure was Sound and the 
Eury because he tried to do the most with it. We should look tor this sort of 
effort in the novels we review andread. (A word of caution is in order here-- 
not to fall into the avant-garde error of making all experimental novels great 
just because they're different. The meretricious is here, also.) 





In the 1960's we should look for the grant attempts and heroic assaults 
on the sameness, triteness, coarseness, and blandness in the novel, single them 
out, and praise them. They are few and far between. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES, CONSERVATION 
IN THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


[Editor's note: Helen H. Lyman has represented the Free Library Com- 
mission on an Adult Education working committee of an Education sub- 
committee of the Natural Resources Committee of State Agencies. The 
brief report which follows is based on the returns from a questionnaire 
which Mrs. Lyman mailed in December to 75 public libraries in a study 
of the opportunities which adults have for learning more about matters 
related to natural resources and conservation .] 


Early this year, libraries in places over 4,000 population reported to the 
Free Library Commission what they were doing and would like to do to help 
adults learn more about natural resources and conservation. In brief, a few 
findings were: 


Three-quarters or more of the reporting libraries are providing, to some 
extent, materials and services to help adults in their communities learn about 
natural resources and conservation in matters relating to soils, water, forests, 
fish, wildlife, minerals, recreational, scenic, and historic values. 


Materials on general conservation and water are available in most com- 
munities. Few libraries have books on conservation of soil, almost none have 
books on conservation of minerals and forests. Pamphlets on forest conserva- 
tion are generally held and more materials are held on conservation of wild- 
life, chiefly the guidebook type of material and not technical nor special 
books. 


In general, libraries do not have films on the subjects, nor do they obtain 
them from other agencies. About one-fourth of the libraries wanted to use films 
and have them provided. Nearly half provide service to other agencies and 
groups, and supply book collections, compile book lists, and assist in program 
planning. A few give book talks, furnish a file of speakers, andserve on com- 
mittees. 


Librarians think that: (1) The primary subject interests in their com- 
munities to be wildlife, recreational, scenic and historic values, and water, 
(2) More materials are needed on all subjects, primarily pamphlets and books, 
and (3) The help wanted by librarians is primarily advice and aid in selection 
of books and pamphlets and provision of films; some would like help in pro- 
gram planning and resource specialists. 


Libraries indicated that annotated book lists would be of special help. 
Such a list is to be found in this issue--Conservation Books for Every Library. 
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THE LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 
IN WISCONSIN: AN EVALUATION 


Kenneth F. Duchac 
Public Library Consultant 
(L-CP Director, 1957-59) 


On a hot day in August, 1960, a United States Navy ship picked from 
the Pacific Ocean a capsule returned from space. For the first time in history, 
man scored a signal accomplishment in a vital scientific program. It was the 
result of one of many government projects aimed at the conquest of space. 
What was the beginning of this event, and who is credited with the remarkable 
success? 


That paragraph might be the introduction to a book on the satellite and 
space travel story. The answer to the question asked would probably take a 
book because the event was the result of the work of ancient Chinese, who 
knew about rockets, many twentieth-century experimenters and scientists, V-2's 
of World War II, other agencies, projects and people. 


It is much the same in reporting the Library-Community Project in Wis- 
consin story. To assume that L-CP was solely responsible for library program 
changes or increased skills would be fatuous and patently untrue. Wisconsin 
has built a recognized public library tradition and service with people like 
Lutie Stearns, Matthew Dudgeon, and other visionary and dedicated librarians, 
and interested, competent trustees. Because of this priceless background, adult 
education projects in Wisconsin libraries are not new; the Library-Community 
Project had a sophisticated climate in which to work. 


Unfortunately we cannot fish a capsule from the ocean asa sign of success. 
Because L-CP, and public libraries as community institutions, deal with people 
and their lives as members of society, we must content ourselves with portents 
and omens. Even these are often subtly buried in annual reports, newspaper 
accounts, or happenstance conversations. Add one further dimension -- that 
the portents must be interpreted by fallible, if skilled, human beings -- and 
it is clear that projects of this type, experiments in social science, have re- 
sults which are the product of the existing social and institutional conditions, 
in some measure directed by the focus of the project. 


Not only in library activities, but especially through the University Ex- 
tention Division, the vocational schools and in local school district adminis- 
tration, Wisconsin early developed significant and wide-spread learning op- 
portunities for its out-of-school citizens. These extensive programs established 
an accepted pattern of adult education activity. 
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For two years, from September, 1957, through August, 1959, the Library 
Community Project operated in Wisconsin as the result of a grant awarded by 
the Special Projects Committee of the Adult Education Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The project was administered by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission and directed by one of its Public Library Consultants. 


Six objectives outlined in the project proposal shaped the activities: 


1. To provide a method and know-how for carrying out one of the five 
specific objectives in the Wisconsin State Plan for the Further Extension of 
Public Library Services toRural Areas, namely, "demonstrating improved quality 
of service on a county-wide basis." 


2. Tocarry out directly, as well as indirectly, the objective in Wis- 
consin's State Plan relating to strengthening the services of the state library 
agency. It was anticipated that the L-C Project would bring to the staff of five 
Public Library Consultants valuable training and experience, as well as fur- 
nishing opportunities for these consultants to make increased use of their par- 
ticular knowledge, abilities, and skills in adult education work. 


3. Toattract attention to the need and to secure the most effective 
utilization of educational films in libraries, including those who are members 
of the Wisconsin Library Film Circuit. 


4. To give focus to the work of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Wisconsin Library Association and the Education Committee of the Wisconsin 
Library Trustees Association. 


5. Tohelp clarify the adult education role of the public library as de- 
fined in the Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea, in communities where adult education 
activities are being offered by a strong University Extension, Co-operative 
Agricultural and Home Economics Extension Service, state-wide network of 
public supported vocational and adult schools, and many other agencies. 





6. To help urban public libraries in the state find and use the most ef- 
fective ways to assess their adult education needs and to develop appropriate 
educational library programs of pertinent interest to the community. 


In brief, the Commission engaged in the project as a strong adjunct to 
the Library Services Act program, as a further opportunity to increase the skills 
of librarians, and to emphasize the library's strong position in the adult edu- 
cation movement. 


The Shawano City-County Library was the pilot for the program. A li- 
brary with a long history of distinguished service in the state, it had long been 
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aware that a focus on service to adults was needed but difficult to achieve. 
The library director viewed this opportunity as an effective means of examining 
existing service and planning for the future. The pilot program was an intensive 
experiment in library and community self-study followed by planning to meet 
needs as shown in the studies. 


At an early meeting of the library board, an attempt was made to define 
areas of concern in Shawano County. This was a fruitful look at the needs of 
the county and developed certain important items for consideration. Serious 
questions of the current effectiveness of the system's organization, including 
the branch program, the need for adult education opportunities, the need for 
vocational information, et cetera, were raised. It was decided that the most 
important need was for adult education opportunities; the L-CP Committee of 
the board determined to discover the exact nature of this need. 


Studies of the use of area vocational schools by Shawano County resi- 
dents, the variety and use of area University Extension and state teachers’ col- 
lege facilities were made. Close contact was maintained with the various 
state agencies involved in formal adult education programs. The extent and 
nature of informal adult education opportunities were also studied. Question- 
naires were distributed to the various clubs, organizations, institutions, and 
agencies to determine their program interests and activities. This information 
was gathered by a group of citizens. Personal interviews with agency repre- 
sentatives were conducted by the library director. In these interviews, she 
attempted todefine each agency's program focus and to develop aworking re- 
lationship with the agency (as well as a guide to the ways in which the library's 
resources could best be used by the agency.) 


Another study was made to determine the extent of home libraries in the 
area. A questionnaire distributed by school children in a large school district 
produced several thousand replies. Although the sample was not scientific, it 
revealed useful information about the use of newspapers, other periodicals, and 
especially the widespread ownership and use of television. 


One other major project was a study of church activities. A question- 
naire distributed by the members of the County Board of Supervisors estab- 
lished the list of churches and was an effective method of gettingnecessary 
information. A second, extensive questionnaire regarding the churches’ secu- 
lar program was developed and administered by mail. The return was almost 
100%. The data showed clearly that the churches needed information, re- 
sources and materials for improving their ongoing programs. 


When the studies were completed, a great deal of valuable data rein- 
forced the library's original supposition. That the need for opportunities for 
adults to learn were lacking was no longer an educated guess, but a documented 
reality. 
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The library study, which was carried on concurrently with the community 
study, used various techniques to discover new facts about library borrowers 
(classification by sex, residence, vocation, age), the use of the library (pur- 
pose and scope, amount and type, frequency of use) and the materials (the 
scope and quality of the collection.) These studies provided accurate infor- 
mation on who was using the library, what they were using, and, to an extent, 
for what purpose they were using materials. 


For purposes of the project, the studies tried to establish base-lines of 
current operation, largely to provide a measure against future operations. It 
was clearly evident that the Shawano library was not a static institution. Be- 
fore a study could be completed, changes were beingmade. When deficiencies 
in the book collection were noted, books would be ordered to fill the gaps 
immediately. When routines were examinedand discovered tobe unnecessary, 
they would be changed immediately. As a result, base-lines proved tobe con- 
stantly in motion, and were never firmly established. 


The proposed second half of the project was building a library program 
to meet the needs documented by the studies. Even with the best laid plans, 
the unexpected occurs. Shawano was no exception. Using some of the study 
data as support, the library applied for Library Services Act funds for a project 
to improve its services to rural adults. The application was approved by the 
Commission and the "focus on adults" shifted from improving existing programs 
to implementing a new one. Major concerns became acquisition of a book- 
mobile, recruiting new personnel, ordering book stock, rather than building up 
adult education programs, e.g., the film program and a program planner's in- 
stitute. 


Without doubt the concept of the LSA project came in part from L-CP 
experience. The branch system had posed some troublesome problems and the 
bookmobile to serve adults was an opportunity to try a new approach to county 
service. Shawano's library program needs are still unsatisfied. In any dynamic 
community, the needs change and continue to be unsatisfied. Activities now 
under way are based on firmly established needs and will continue to aim at 
specific goals. 


It is atemptation to write a glowing success story, for what has happened 
in the past three years in Shawano would satisfy the yearnings of many Wiscon- 
sin librarians. In addition to the LSA project and the Library-Community Proj- 
ect, by the end of 1960 a new building will house the public library service. 
These are all fortuitous accidents or the result of many years of planning and 
hoping. The Library-Community Project pilot program shared in the action. 


At the state level, the Project carried on trainingactivities, disseminated 
information about pilot library activities, and participated intensively in inter- 
agency adult education movements. 
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A Project Advisory Committee, composed of leading educators repre- 
senting government agencies, libraries, and University Departments, was formed 
to provide direction from and liaison with the many operating adult education 
interests in the state. The Committee, as individuals and as a group, gave 
generously of their time and abilities. Many of their suggestions are incorpo- 
rated in the Commission's regular program. 


As a participant in the Inter-Agency Adult Education Committee, L-CP 
with the Commission was a co-sponsor of a three day workshop attended by 
directors of agricultural extension work, vocational schools, University Exten- 
sion Centers and public libraries. The Project Director served on the program 
committee. The Project prepared and/or presented programs for the district 
library associationsand the County Section of the Wisconsin Library Association. 
The Children's Section of WLA asked for L-CPassistance in planningan uniquely 
successful spring meeting. 


The Adult Education Institute held at Manitowish Waters inAugust 1959 
was the final activity of the Library-Community Project in Wisconsin. Li- 
brarians and trustees, in teams, from the state's larger public libraries, spent 
a week together discussing and planning improved services to adults in their 
communities. The Proceedings of this institute have been published by the 
Commission. 


Not to be forgotten as continuing benefits of L-CP are the materials 
developed in the course of the project. An expanded literature on adult edu- 
cation in libraries is now available from the Commission's Traveling Library. 
Before the conclusion of the Project, a permanent position on the Commission's 
consultant staff of an Adult Services Specialist was established. 


One last significant contribution of L-CP must be acknowledged. The 
entire state has benefited from observing the techniques of group work dis- 
played at the many meetings in which L-CP participated. Among these tech- 
niques which most librarians have observed, and many have absorbed, are the 
skills of planning and executing meetings and workshops. 


The Library-Community Project in Wisconsin grant terminated in August 
1959. The Project objectives were to provide experience in building library 
programs based on established community needs. Because these objectives are 
implicit in the public library's very existence, the project will have a con- 
tinuing influence in library development in the state. We have all learned 
more about takingsevere, critical views of our activities. Wehave reinforced 
our conviction that only with clear-cut objectives do we provide good library 
service. 
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WISCONSIN'S STATE PLAN 


FOR FISCAL ‘61 
PLANS AND PROPOSALS FOR THE USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


[Editor's Note: Following is the 1961 Wisconsin State Plan for the Fur- 
ther Extension of Public Library Services to Rural Areas, submitted to the 
U.S. Office of Education on June 30, 1960, to meet a requirement for 
Wisconsin's share of the $7,500,000 appropriation under the provisions 
of the Library Services Act. This annual plan is an amendment to the 
original plan, which appeared inthe Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Volume 
53, Number 1.] 











5.0 The State Program and Budget for July 1, 1960 - June 30, 1961 





5.1 Program for the Fiscal Year 





Project |. STRENGTHENING THE STATE AGENCY. 





A. Authority under the State Plan: The Commission, in order 
to implement the State Plan, continues to find it necessary 
to allocate a substantial portion of the federal grant to a 
project of strengthening the services of the stote agency. 
[Re: 3.2 (1)] 





B. General Aim: To continue a concentrated program of im- 
proving the Commission's services, including field work by 
public library consultants, an expanded public information 
program, and increasing in-service library workers’ training 
programs. 


C. Project Emphasis: (1) Continue the present survey and study 
program and particularly in connection with the legally 
constituted county library committees. (2) Place emphasis 
on the work of the Field Services unit in rural areas. (3) 
Provide increased opportunities for on—the—job training 
for persons in charge of public libraries in rural areas. 
(4) Continue the implementation of a book activity pro- 
gram with the aim of improving the book loan services of 
the state, emphasizing the developmental function of the 
agency. (5) Provide information and guidance for rural 
areas through an enlarged and improved Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. And (6) Give special attention to developing a 
program of both supplementing the state-wide survey and 
implementing it. 
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D. Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $20,000 
Books and Materials 8,500 
Equipment 750 
All other operating expense 9,055 


TOTAL $38, 305 


Project Il. LIBRARY PROCESSING CENTER 





A. Authority under the Plan: Reference is made to Sections 
3.2(Ic) and (2) of the State Plan. The Library Processing 
Center combines elements of both the regional office of 
the Commission and the federation of libraries. 





B. General Aims of the Project: The term "processing" is used 
here to include cataloging activities, together with order 
work and the normal physical preparation of materials. The 
more detailed aims of this project were included in the 
Fiscal '59 Plan; however, it should be stated here that an 
over-all aim is todemonstrate the processing component of 
a potential library system. 





C. Method of Administering the Project: The total project is 
under the supervision of a Public Library Consultant, while 
a Supervising Librarian and two clerks carry on the work 
in the Center. The consultant, threugh visits, establishes 
needand directs any work done by the Supervising Librarian 
in the libraries of members. 





D. Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $11,760 
Books and Materials 250 
Equipment 120 
All other operating expense 4,370 


TOTAL $16,500 


Local funds to be used for matching purposes in this proj- 
ect. Expenditure of such local funds will be supervised by 
the state agency on the basis of legal contracts. 


Project Ill. SHAWANO CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 





A. Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to Sec- 





tion 3.2 (4) of the Plan, which provides for "demonstrating 
improved quality of services on a county-wide basis." 
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General Aim of the Project: To create a well-equipped 
extension service to be operated by well-trained personnel 
in ademonstration of improved county library service, with 
emphasis on services to rural adults. 





Method of Administering the Project: During the fiscal 
year of 1961, it is planned to continue the project as de- 
scribed in amended Fiscal '59 plan. 





Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $11,000 
Books and Materials 500 
Equipment 100 
All other operating expense 2,200 


TOTAL $13,800 


Local funds will be used for matching purposes in this proj- 
ect. Expenditure of such local funds will be supervised 
by the state agency on the basis of legal contracts. 


Project |1V. FOUR-COUNTY BOOKMOBILE PROJECT 


A. 





in Ashland, Bayfield, lron, and Price Counties 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to Sec- 
tion 3.2(3) of the State Plan, which provides for the es- 
tablishment of multicounty libraries. 





General Aims of the Project: An over-all aim of the proj- 
ect is to demonstrate library service on a multicounty basis. 
The more detailed aims of this project were included inthe 
Fiscal '60 Plan. 





Method of Administering the Project: Since the project is 
preceding any legal organization of multicounty library 
service and is operated under the joint sponsorship of the 
four county library committees through their co-ordinating 
committee, it can be accomplished only through federal 
funds for rural library development granted to the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission. The four counties are entirely 
rural under the Library Services Act, with the exception 
of the city of Ashland (10,640). More detail was included 
in the Fiscal '60 Plan. 





The project is supervised by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, which furnishes the project personnel, books, 





Project 


A. 
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bookmobile, supplies, and necessary equipment. The 
project is under the general direction of a Public Library 
Consultant. A Projects Director, shared by Project VI, is 
the immediate project supervisor. The operation of the 
project is carried out by the bookmobile librarian and the 
driver. 


In Fiscal '61, a reference librarian will be assigned to the 
headquarters at the Vaughn Library in Ashland. The func- 
tion of this librarian will be to further develop the refer- 
ence service of that library asa reference center for the 
public libraries, bookmobile and people in the 4-county 
area. The purpose of this is to strengthen and improve the 
library service in the area. 


Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $17,947 
Books and Materials 18,000 
Equipment 450 
All other operating expense 10,215 

TOTAL $46,612 


V. ESTABLISHING A SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM. 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to the 
amendment to the State Plan, 3.2 (6), which provides for 
support of training librarians for work in rural areas. 





General Aim of the Project: To improve the quality of 
library service currently offered in rural areas and to make 
available professionally trained librarians for work in newly 
organized library operations made possible by federal funds, 
as wellas in rura! libraries currently administered by non- 
professional librarians. 





Method of Administering the Project: It is proposed that 
the following types of scholarships be offered in Fiscal '61: 





(1) Twenty scholarships of not more than $50 each for 
University Extension course DS 300, Introduction to 
Library Science, as explained in Fiscal '59 Plan. 


(2) Four scholarships of $1,000 each for graduate study 
in an accredited library school, as explained in Fis- 
cal '59 Plan. 





D. 
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Budget Requirements: 
Operating Expenditures $5,000 





Project VI. SIX-COUNTY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. 


A. 


Project 


A. 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made toSec- 
tion 3.2 (3) of the State Plan, which provides for the es- 
tablishment of multicounty libraries. 








General Aims of the Project: (1) To enrich the materials 
collections of the established libraries in the area and to 
provide public library service to unserved rural areas. (2) 
To demonstrate the extension component of a potential 
multicounty public fibrary system on a community basis. 
(3) To carry out an educational program for the develop- 
ment of good library service for everyone in the six-county 
area. (4) To help create a demand for permanent book- 
mobile service asa part of good library service to rural 
people in the area. 





Method of Administering the Project: During the fiscal 
year of 1961, it is planned to administer the project as 
described in the Fiscal '60 Plan. 





Budget Requirements: 





Salaries and Wages $13,520 
Books and Materials 20,000 
Equipment 400 
All other operating expense 13,050 


TOTAL $46,970 


Local funds may be used for matching purposes in this proj- 
ect. Expenditure of such local funds will be supervised by 
the state agency on the basis of legal contracts. 


Vil. BARRON COUNTY LIBRARY. 





Authority under the State Plan: Reference is made to Sec- 
tion 3.2 (2) of the State Plan which provides for integrating 
public libraries in working toward the establishment of a 
library system. 





General Aims of the Project: The detailed aims of this 
project were included in the Fiscal '60 Plan. Briefly, they 
are to improve the quality of existing service by enrichment 
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of the book collections, to encourage cooperative activities 
by the libraries in the county and to aid the county library 
committee in its study. 


C. Methodof Administering the Project: The Rice Lake Public 
Library, strongest library in the county, contracted with , 
the state agency to house and administer a developmental 
book collection. Three library boards and two village 
boards have contracted with the Rice Lake board for par- 
ticipation in the project, including the use of the book 
collection. (Copies of contracts were attached to Fiscal 
'60 Plan.) Inthis second year of the project, the librarians 
will continue their regular meetings and cooperative pub- 
licity and will select the new books to be added to the 
collection. 





The Barron County Library Committee will continue to 
study library services toprepare a report and recommenda- 
tion for the Barron County Board. 


D. Budget Requirements (Cash grant): 





Salaries and Wages $2,250 
Books and Materials 3,600 
Equipment 000 
All other operating expense 2,150 


TOTAL $8,000 


Local funds to be used for matching purposes in this proj- 
ect. Expenditure of such local funds will be supervised 
by the state agency on the basis of local contracts. 








Representative Lester Johnson of Black River Falls was 
among the many Congressmen who spoke for the extension of 
the Library Services Act during debate in the House on August 
22. Wisconsin librarians may read his remarks on pages 15870- 
871 of the Congressional Record of that date. The Act providing 
extension was passed bya 179-40 vote on August 22, and signed 
by the President on August 31. 
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IN | AND OUT 
OF THE COMMISSION OFFICES 




















By David R. Hoffman 
Written September 2, 1960 


VACATIONS from Quebec to Texas for members of the Commission staff were 
spread over the last two months, but we are ready for the Fall build-up and 
are looking forward to cooler weather. Miss Kee has just returned from her 
vacation in Texas; lone Nelson, Elizabeth Burr, and Dorothy Naughton trav- 
eled in Canada and New England after the Montreal Conference, in June. 
Ruth Swenson spent her vacation in Wisconsin; and | went south inJuly. Helen 
Lyman is waiting for a winter vacation. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: Even the hottest weather was not unpleasant on 
August 22, however, as Speaker Rayburn called for a suspension of the rules 
of the House of Representatives so that the extension of the Library Services 
Act, ina form already approved by the Senate, could be sent to the White 
House for the President's signature. Provisions of the new bill are virtually the 
same as the original act, including a $7,500,000 federal appropriation to be 
matched by the states for extension of rural library service. 





The five-year extension, when signed by the President, and with neces- 
sary annual appropriation, will allow the Free Library Commission to continue 
its current program of demonstrating library system projects. We will be able 
to make an even stronger case for the improved library service which ought to 
be available to every Wisconsin citizen in every part of the state. 


Congressman Lester Johnson of Black River Falls was one of the sponsors 
of the legislation which had been blocked in the Rules Committee since May. 


COMMISSION MEETING: The Commission met last on August 4, with a major 
item on its agenda the adoption of newby-laws. One of the principal changes 
from former procedure is that regular meetings will be scheduled only in Octo- 
ber, January, and June, rather than on a bi-monthly schedule. 





The fourth LSA scholarship was awarded to Mrs. Cap Holter, librarian 
at the Tomah Public Library. Scholarships were awarded at the June meeting 
of the Commission to Mrs. Marion Lathrop, Platteville; William Jambrek, 
Kenosha; and Richard Rademacher, Kaukauna. 
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Since there were three Commissioners appointed within the past year, a 
short tour of our facilities in the Capitol and at 706 Williamson Street was 
scheduled to conclude the meeting. We had a photographer on hand, and 
have a picture (opposite page) of the Commissioners, in Miss Kee's office. 
Appropriately, the portrait on the wall overlooking the table is of Senator 
J. H. Stout, of Menomonie, a pioneer in the development of Wisconsin's 
traveling libraries. 


SURVEY: Progress on the state-wide survey of public libraries by the Univer- 
sity's Bureau of Government was delayed in August by the illness of Ruth 
Baumann, who was directing the survey. Miss Baumann was back at her office 
in September, however, and we expect a summary statement of the survey's 
findings in time for the WLA conference. WLA's Library Development and 
Legislation Committee, which will continue in 1961 the work of the Survey 
Action Committee in 1960, and representatives from WLTA and from the Com- 
mission's Field Services staff, face a great challenge in translating the findings 
of the survey into an effective program for action in improving the state of 
library service in Wisconsin. 


AGING: Work of the Interdepartmental Committee onAging continues in the 
Commission office. Asa follow-up to the Governor's Conference on Aging, 
held in Madison in June, eight regional meetings, based largely on congres- 
sional districts, are scheduled for this month. Tobe sponsored by local agencies 
interested in the problems of an aging population, the meetings will be held 
in Superior, Wausau, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Madison, Green Bay, Sheboygan, 
and Milwaukee. 


Miss Kee has been designated by Governor Nelson as one of Wisconsin's 
forty delegates to the White House Conference on Aging, to be held in Wash- 
ington in January. 


Some fifteen or twenty personnel representatives from Wisconsin in- 
dustries attendeda workshop on the development of pre-retirement preparation 
programs at the University this week, sponsored by the University Extension and 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. These men were told that 
their public libraries should be able to supply them with books and materials 
on guidance and the outlook for retirement. Are you ready? We have pre- 
pared a booklist, "A Thoughtful Approach to the Later Years, "which was dis- 
tributed at the Governor's Conference onAging in June, and is still available 
from the Traveling Library, Box 1437, on request. 





Opposite, above: Mr. Thiede, Mr. Watson, MissKee, Mr. Fromm, Mr. Greene, 
Miss Cavanaugh, and Mrs. Bowen. Below: Mr. Fromm, Miss Cavanaugh, Mr. 
Greene, Mrs. Bowen, Mr. Thiede; and Rupert Theobald, Research Associate, 
and M. G. Toepel, Chief of the Legislative Reference Library. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 











THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


H. Vail Deale, President 
Wisconsin Library Association 


Change is the law of life, it is said. If this is true, our contemporary 
society cannot afford passive leaders, half-hearted civil servants, or individuals 
content to follow the path of least resistance, for a world in which change is 
the accepted pattern requires individuals ready and able to meet new situations 
and challenges. The world as we know it is shrinking so rapidly that it is pos- 
sible to conduct business in any part of the globe the same day, or fly to the 
major capitals of the world within a few hours. Isolation is incompatible with 
the changing concepts of government and trade, regardless of what part of the 
world we live in. 


The challenge of a shrinking world is one which librarians must accept 
if they are to execute the responsibilities of their profession. This was suggested 
by the theme of our recent state conference, "One world and the world of 
books," and by the speakers who stimulated our thinking about the complex 
world’in which we live and work. It is frequently brought to our attention in 
our current periodicals, where the crucial issues facing nations and individuals 
are candidly discussed. Technologically we are one community; in many other 
respects, we are ill-prepared to meet the changes that must come if our civili- 
zation is to survive. Yet we have no choice but to move forward. 


Unfortunately, many librarians are content to maintain the status quo, 
or look backward rather than forward. They have failed to recognize the kind 
of world in which we live, or, unwilling to make the effort necessary, have 
been content to follow traditional patterns in their communities. How else 
should one explain the "low" quality of library service in more than half of 
our public libraries?* If the community library represents one of the primary 
cultural and educational forces, it should be alive to the needs of all citizens 
and make every effort to increase the quality of its services. The idea of a 





*40% of all public libraries in Wisconsin spend $1,000 or less, annually, 
according to statistics compiled by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison. 
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librarian as custodian, curator, or bookkeeper is outmoded. Though we may 
recognize this fact within our profession, we have not always given evidence 
of the fact to those whom we serve. 


There is little room for an expanded view in a shrunken head. To give 
better library service in our communities we must not only think creatively and 
be alive to community needs, we must set goals and then take steps to accom- 
plish these goals. How effective can a library be that spends a thousand dol- 
lars or less on its community's chief information center? How effective cana 
library be that caters primarily to the readers of mediocre fiction? How effec- 
tive can a library be that is satisfied with reference tools that are outdated and 
often inaccurate in their information? How effective can any library be that 
fails to provide material on the major problems and issues facing society in our 
contemporary world? The changing pattern of our worldshould have its effect 
upon the kinds of materials we provide through our libraries, and the kinds of 
service we make available to the citizens of our local communities. We must 
make all deliberate speed to see that our communities have the resources which 
they must have to act as intelligent citizens, not alone in our own country, 
but also in the fast-shrinking world of the Space Age. 


MEMBERSHIP MELANCHOLIA 


Although there are several thousand librarians in the state of Wisconsin, 
less than one thousand are members of their state professional organization, 
and fewer than six hundred are members of the American Library Association. 
Why? You who read these lines may know the answer; some of you may not 
now be members of the Wisconsin Library Association. What isthe significance 
of belonging to your professional organizations? Many respond that they re- 
ceive nothing in return for the dollars paid out in dues. Even if this were 
true, would it not make more sense to ask: “What have! contributed to my 
profession, locally, in the state, and at the national level?" 


Not only public librarians, but school, college, and those working in 
special libraries (hospital, business, etc.) should be active in the Wisconsin 
Library Association. Have you made a survey of the members of your own staff 
recently as to how many belong to WLA and ALA? Certainly the dues are 
high; but so are the rewards! 


STATE-WIDE LIBRARY SURVEY 


Many librarians were encouraged last winter by the announcement that 
a state-wide survey of public libraries, sponsored by the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission with funds from the Library Services Act, was being conducted 
by the Bureau of Government of the University of Wisconsin. The survey was 
planned to “examine present local public library conditions in the light of 
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economic, social, and political change, to examine the state library extension 
agency in terms of its ability to carry appropriate responsibilities, and to give 
direction to the Commission." Committees of the WLA and the WLTA were 
appointed to serve with members of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
staff to "receive reports of the state-wide survey as they are released, and 
translate the findings and recommendations into an action program for the im- 
provement of public libraries in Wisconsin." 


This is an important undertaking, and one which librarians throughout 
the stare should know about. A progress report was given at our recent state 
convention, but as yet no definite recommendations for action have been pro- 
posed. How deeply should such a survey go, is one of the problems that the 
surveyors have found perplexing, anda matter on which committee advisors 
are not in agreement. It is to be hoped that something worthwhile will result 
from the work and deliberations of this group, and that concrete action can 
be proposed as a result of the findings. 











WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 











A TRUSTEE LOOKS 
AT THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE 


Mrs. A. W. Hammond, Beaver Dam 
President, Wisconsin Library Trustees Association 


In its entirety the joint conference of the Canadian and the American 
Library Associations, which was held in Montreal in June and attended by 
representatives from thirty-nine states, five provinces and twenty-one coun- 
tries, was an outstanding success. A most stimulating program with the theme, 
"Breaking Barriers -An Inquiry into the Forces that Affect the Flow and Utili- 
zation of Knowledge," was carried out for the around 4500 library trustees, 
librarians, and friends of libraries, dedicated to the improving and extending 
of library service, who were in attendance. 


Various phases of this provocative theme were presented and discussed 
by the speakers and the panel participants at both the separate meetings held 
for trustees and the joint meetings with the librarians. 
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"What should trustees do to break down the barriers which prevent good 
library service? What are the responsibilities of library trustees?" These 
were the major problems upon which the attention of the trustees was focused. 


According to Mrs. Raymond A. Young, president of the American Li- 
brary Trustees Association (now immediate past president) the trustee is part 
public relations officer and part salesman. "We interpret the needs of the 
community to the librarian and we explain and 'sell' the library to the com- 
munity," she stated. 


"A trustee can 'sell' a community on library service," Mrs. Young con- 
tinued, "by stressing that a library improves the whole cultural climate of a 
community. Our whole civilization is built on a foundation of reading. A li- 
brary is an educational institution which serves every member of the community 
from the cradle to the grave." 


One point upon which trustees inattendance seemed to agree unanimousl y 
was that library trustees are the policy-making boards for public libraries and 
the librarian is the administrator. 


Further emphasis was given to the problem of "selling" library service in 
the address, "Public Relations Specifics for the New Decade," presented by 
Dan Lacy, Managing Director, American Book Publishers Council. 


Mr. Lacy declared that most non-users of the library do not get pleasure 
out of books. He urged that by way of public relations strategy, exhibits be 
placed outside the library, such as in banks, hardware stores and flower shops. 


Newspaper publicity should be utilized and something interesting, some- 
thing that has appeal should be used. He advocated publicity in civic clubs, 
also, in churches by the use of the church bulletin and on the TV by the em- 
ployment of spot announcements at the time of station breaks. 


Of inestimable value, he declared, is work with youngsters through 
school boards and scout leaders. He further recommended that to bring the 
non-users into the library, exhibits be prepared of things in which these non- 
users are interested. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lacy emphasized that to do the public relations job 
well, one must plan well, have definite plans, and must be bold. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











[Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed 
materials, and any other source by which the Commission is able 
to learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. 
To make this column as interesting and useful as possible, you are 
invited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Edi- 
tor, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin.] 





FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 
ASHLAND - Janet F. Schmidt is now head librarian at Northland College. 


BELOIT - Dora Hsia, a native of Formosa and graduate of National Taiwan 
University and the University of California, has been named head of adult 
services at the Beloit Public Library. 


A gift of $100,000 toward the new Beloit College Library, from Mrs. 
Alfred G. Wilson, a trustee, was announced recently by Dr. Miller Upton. 
college president. The total amount pledged for the library is now $1,093,000. 


GREEN BAY - Edna Dobbert, formerly on the staff of the Mead Public Li- 
brary, Sheboygan, became extension librarian at the Kellogg Public Library 
on September 1; Catherine Gerzin, a 1960 graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School, was named children's librarian at that time. Both will 
be filling positions left vacant by the retirement of Marion Sharp, assistant 
director, who left the staff on June 1. 


LA POINTE - The Madeline Island Free Public Library was made a reality in 
August when the town board appointed a library board. The library is ina 
former school building which was remodeled for this purpose by Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Gary, summer residents onthe island. Books for the library have been 
provided from the 4-County Library Project collection. 


LODI - Followinga recent fire, the public library has reopened in new quarters 
in the former post office building. 


MARKESAN - A large share of the estate of the late Mrs. John Card, former 
librarian, has been left to the Markesan Public Library Association for an ad- 
dition to the present building. Other sums will allow purchase of books and 
maintenance. Mrs. Card died on May 1, 1960. 


MARSHFIELD - The new building for the Free Library was dedicatedat an open 
house on July 17, actual moving from the old library was completed in April. 
The photograph above shows part of the front wall, with alternating windows 
and stone panels; below is a part of the stack and reading area. Dorothy 
Drollinger was named acting librarian in June, succeeding Carol Thomas, who 
resigned that month. 
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PLAINFIELD — The public library was moved in August from the Plainfield 
Auditorium to the Plainfield Hall; mew shelves were installed and the library 


was closed for a week for the move. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN - Mrs. Joseph W. Wachute has presenteda gift of $75,000 
to the city to erect a new library building. To be known as the Joseph W. 
Wachute and Emme Linzenmeyer Wachute Memorial, the new library building 
is slated for completion within two years. 





RACINE - The Library Board in August awarded a $70,000 contract for devel - 
opment of a 60-car parking lot adjacent to the library. 


STOUGHTON - The Stoughton Public Library has announced the receipt of a 
gift of $500 from Mrs. Rupert Rein. 





WAUKESHA - Authorization to hire architects and advertise for bids on an esti- 
mated $265,000 expansion of the public library was approved by the Waukesha 
Common Council on August 16. 


WEST ALLIS - The Public Library board has accepted preliminary plans for a 
new West branch building, expected to house an ultimate collection of 5,000 
books and provide a meeting space and story-telling area. 


FROM AROUND WISCONSIN 


SOUTHWEST WISCONSIN - Librarians and trustees from Southwest Wisconsin 
met in August in Boscobel, Darlington, and Richland Center to discuss the 
future of the Library Processing Center in Fennimore. The 46 librarians and 
trustees attending the three meetings agreed that local financial support for 
the Center should be sought when the present demonstration program under 
federal funds is completedon June 30, 1961. County board chairmen and rep- 
resentatives from the five counties were invited to attend a meeting with the 
Center's Liaison Committee in September to discuss details of financing. 


FROM THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ALA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING - A 5-story office building will be under con- 








struction in October, according to an announcement by David H. Clift, ALA 
Executive Director. The building will replace the former Cyrus Hall McCormick 
mansion at 50 East Huron Street as the national headquarters of ALA, and will 
be built in two stages as the old mansion is torn down, enabling the staff to 
work without interroption or moving. Plans for the building were shown at the 
Montreal Conference, in June, and a drive for funds was launchedat the same 
time. 
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FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES SCHOLARSHIPS: SLA is 
offering three $1,000 scholarships for the 1961-62 academic year to be used 
for graduate study in special librarianship leading to a degree atan accredited 
library school, Qualifications include an interestin, and aptitude for special 
librarianship, high scholastic standing, financial need, and provisional ad- 
mission to library school. Applications may be obtained from SLA's Executive 
Secretary, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, New York, and must be filed by 
February 15, 1961. 





RAND McNALLY SPONSORS $1,000 CONTEST FOR LIBRARIES: 

Young readers in every public and school library are being invited to help their 
library win $1,000 for the purchase of new children's books. Rand McNally 
is seeking a name for the colt born last spring to Misty, heroine of Misty of 
Chincoteague, a book by Marguerite Henry which was published by Rand 
McNally. Entry blanks and contest rules may be had from the publisher, at 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois. The contest closes November 23. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL: Eight Wisconsin Librarians (John Frantz, Green 
Bay; Celia Hauck, Marquette University; Mrs. Elizabeth Fabry and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lee, University of Wisconsin--Milwaukee; Carol Hackenbruch and 
Mrs. Louise Raschig, Milwaukee Public Library; Nelis Kampenga, Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point; and David R. Hoffman, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission) were among the 200 in attendance at Chicago's 25th Conference, 
on "Persistent Trends in American Librarianship." Of importance to public 
librarians was a paper by Dr. Edward Wight of the University of California, 
who argued that no new libraries are needed, but ratheran extension of existing 
libraries, and development of systems. Dr. Wight made a plea for state fi- 
nancial aid in extending library services. Academic librarians were told to 
expect a great increase inthe number of junior colleges, with a corresponding 
need for more libraries to serve students. Proceedings of the Conference will 
be published in January, 1961, in Library Quarterly. 











DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY BINDING SPECIFICATIONS - Plans for a study 
directed toward the improvement of specifications for library binding, to be 
jointly sponsored by the American Library Association and the Special Libraries 
Association were announced in August; the study will review existing speci- 
fications from the point of view of standards of performance, and will be fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Council on Library Resources. 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











PROFESSIONAL 


Head of Youth Department. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. 
Experience preferred. Salary range: $3,960 - $5,880. Social Security. 
Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 
Chiidren's Librarian. Public Library, De Pere (Post Office address: West De 
Pere). Duties: Have charge of children's department, book selection, cata- 
loging, school collections, and some desk work. Requirements: general and 
cataloging experience, grade 2 or 3 certification. Salary: $3,000 - 3,600. 
Vacation and sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and 
Social Security. Apply to Blanche Janssen, Librarian. 

Coordinator of School Libraries and Children's Work. Public Library, Eau 
Claire. Duties: Administer two high school libraries, thirteen elementary 
school stations, plan new junior-senior high school library, new elementary 
school station. Requirements: BLS or MLS, experience as supervisor, famili- 
arity with school library standards and children's work. Salary open. Apply: 
Gerald A. Somers, Librarian. 

Librarian. Elm Grove. Excellent opportunity to develop and administer new 
library function in new Community Center. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Ex- 
perience: Not essential. Liberal fringebenefit plan. Starting salary: $4,800. 
Apply Village Manager, Village Hall. 

Assistant Librarian and Cataloger. Elisha D. Smith Public Library, Menasha. 
Salary: Open. Hospitalization insurance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal 
Employees and Social Security. Apply to Marvin Melick, Librarian. 

General Assistant. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: Library School 
graduate. Duties: In charge of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare 
book lists, do some readers' advising service and perform duties at circulation 
desk. Salary: $4,400. Vacation: one month. Sick leave cumulative. Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Send resumé 
of education and experience, age, references, and small photo to Leonard B. 
Archer, Director. 

Head of Processing Department. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: Li- 
brary School graduate. Salary: $5,040. Vacation: one month. Sick leave 
cumulative. Life insurance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and 
Social Security. Send resumé of education and experience, age, references, 
and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director. 
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Reference-Circulation. Public Library, Portage. Duties: assistant supervision 
of adult department. Requirements: College degree or BLS or MLS. Work 
week: 39 hours. Paid vacation. Sick leave, hospitalization insurance. Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to: 
Margaret Lutovsky, Librarian. 

Reference Librarian. Public Library, South Milwaukee. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS preferred. Experience: Desirable. Salary: Open. 38-hour, 5-day 
work week. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Hospitalization insurance. 
Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to 
Mrs. Meta D. Nelson, Librarian. 

Librarian. Public Library, Superior. Duties: Administration of the public 
Tibrary system. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience preferred. Salary: 
$6,500. Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees 
and Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 Hammond Avenue. 
Reference. Public Library, Superior. Duties: Reference, Head of Adult De- 
partment, Inter-Library Loan. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary: $5,000. Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement: Wis- 
consin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 
Hammond Avenue. 

Children's Librarian. Public Library, Superior. Duties: In charge of children's 
department. Requirements: BLS or MLS, Beginning salary: $4,800. Vacation: 
one month. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and 
Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 Hammond Avenue. 

School Librarian. Wisconsin School for Boys, Wales. Duties: Complete ad- 
ministration and supervision of a school library in a juvenile correction insti- 
tution. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: 2 years minimum as a school 
librarian. Salary: $5,200. Vacation: 2 weeks first year of employment, 3 
weeks after five years. Sick leave: 12 days per year accumulating to 60. 
Retirement: Wisconsin State Employees and Social Security. Apply to Paul 
D. Prast, School Principal, Box WX, Wales. 

Reference, Cataloging, and Adult Service. T. B. Scott Public Library, Wis- 
consin Rapids. Requirement: BLS or MLS. Experience: Optional. Salary: 
$4400 - $4700 depending on experience. 39 hours per week. Vacation: 2 to 
4 weeks depending on length of service. Sick leave: 10 working days per 
year. Hospitalization and surgical insurance: one-half paid by city. Retire- 
ment: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to Edith 
M. Dudgeon, Librarian. 

Librarian. Veterans Administration Center, Wood. Duties: Provide hospital 
library services through activities in the library, book cart service on wards 
and group activities. Assist in integrated hospital-medical program which in- 
cludes 3 libraries with 5 professional librarians. Requirements: Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university, including or supplemented by 
at least 24 semester hours in library science. Salary: (GS-7) $5,355. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, other fringe benefits. Apply: Chief, Personnel Division. 
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SELECTED FORA SPECIAL PURPOSE 





CONSERVATION BOOKS 
FOR EVERY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


[Selected titles recommended by Arthur W. Jorgensen, Acting Superintendent, 
Wisconsin Conservation Department; annotations by Helen H. Lyman.] 


Allen, Durward L. Our Wildlife Legacy. 1954, 422 p. Funk & Wagnalls, 
$5. 799 

Designed for citizens who want a brief review of wildlife science in its 
relation to use of other resources. 





Bennett, Hugh H., and Pryor, WilliamC. This LandWe Defend. 1942. 107 p. 
Longmans, Green, $2. 631.4 
How to keep productive soil. 





Callison, CharlesH., ed. America's Natural Resources. 1957. 211 p. Ronald, 
$4. i 333.72 

A book for citizens sponsored by the Natural Resources Council of America. 
Specialists in each area present in brief form the basic facts and problems of 
each of our major natural resources -- soils, water, grasslands, forests, wild- 
life, fish, parks, and wilderness. 





Carhart, Arthur H. Water--Or Your Life. Rev. ed. 1959. 322 p. Lippin- 
cott, $4.50. 333.91 

"Introducing Arthur H. Carhart and his cure for Blind Staggers in our national 
water resources problem." Turns a searchlight on this critical nationwide prob- 
lem of water needs and supply. 





Curtis, John T. The Vegetation of Wisconsin. 1959. 657 p. University of 
Wisconsin, $7.50 581.9775 

An important survey of the vegetation, all plants growing on the soils and 
in the waters of Wisconsin. It integrates and interprets the findings of two 
decades of research. Fairly technical. 270 maps, charts, tables, and original 
pf otographs. 





Gabrielson, Ira N. Wildlife Conservation. 2nded. 1959. 244p. Mac- 
millan, $5.50. 799 
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An up-to-date look at basic facts of wildlife conservation which emphasizes 
how closely related are the various programs for the conservation of soil, water, 
forests, and wildlife. 


Graham, Edward H. The Land and Wildlife. 1947. 232 p. Oxford, $5. 799 
Presents the case that practical wildlife management--vertebrate animals, 
fish, birds, mammals--depends on good land use. 





Leopold, Aldo. A Sand County Almanac. 1959. 226p. Oxford, $4. 504 
Delightful essays by one who loves the land and who feels it must be loved, 
respected, and conserved. 





Lowdermilk, W.C. Conquest of the Land Through 7,000 Years. 1953. 305. 
Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 99. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Soil 
Conservation Service. Free. 

The story of man's use and misuse of land throughout the ages shows the need 
for conservation. Every library ought to have it. 





Osborn, Fairfield. Our Plundered Planet. 1948. 217 p. Little, $3.50. 338 
Shows what man has done to nature, and is concerned that "he is destroying 
his own life sources." 





Parson, Ruben L. Conserving American Resources. 1957. 550 p. Prentice- 
Hall, $9.25. 333.72 

A broad survey of our national resources--water, soil, plants, animals, and 
minerals--and some ideas for improving their usefulness through intelligent 
conservation, 





Pinchot, Gifford. Breaking New Ground. 1947. 522 p. Harcourt, Brace, 
$5. o.p. 921 

A pioneer in forestry and conservation tells in this personal story (1865-1946) 
of the beginnings, the struggles, the growth of American forestry conservation. 





Sears, Paul B. Deserts on the March. Rev. ed. 1954. 178 p. University of 
Oklahoma, $2.75. 631.6 

In an interesting, nontechnical way, an ecologist interprets the relation 
of plant and animal to their environment —what happens when balance in 
nature is destroyed and what to do about it. 





Vogt, William. Road to Survival. 1948. 335 p. Sloane, $4. 338 

Shows man as part of his total environment and stresses two aspects of this 
relationship--population pressures and the wise use of resources. No dry-as- 
dust study. 





Librarians and readers will find many suggestions for further reading in the 
reading lists included in several of the above books. --Helen Lyman 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 











Edited by Ruth P. Swenson 


EASY ON THE EYES; 
STIMULATING TO THE MIND 


RECENT TITLES SELECTED FOR THE READER 
WHO REQUESTS BOOKS IN GOOD PRINT 


FOR REFLECTION 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK ABOUT RELIGION. W.E. Sangster. 1960. 142p. 
Abingdon, $2.25. 207 

The famous Methodist minister of Great Britain gives a satisfactory answer 
to 100 questions frequently asked on the subject of religion. 


LIVELY MAY | WALK: devotions for the golden years. Glenn H. Asquith. 
1960. 123 p. Abingdon, $2. 242.65 

Each of the 54 brief devotions begins with a Bible passage which is inter- 
preted by an everyday experience and related to our lives. Suggested reading 
and a short prayer complete the meditation. Extra-large type. 


THE FOUR LOVES. C.S. Lewis. 1960. 192 p. Harcourt, $3.75. 241 
The different aspects of love are wisely explored and wittily described in 
these essays on Affection, Friendship, Eros, and Charity. 


OF THE PRESENT AND OF THE PAST 


THE MAN WHO IS FRANCE: the story of General Charles de Gaulle. Stanley 
Clark. 1960. 240 p. Dodd, $3.50. 921 

This is an appraisal of the man, his accomplishments and his deep concerns; 
and told as a story, it is a good introduction. 


THE CHORD OF STEEL: the story of the invention of the telephone. Thomas 
B. Costain. 1960. 238 p. Doubleday, $3.95. 921 

The famous novelist and historian tells the story of Alexander Graham Bell 
ina lively style. 


MOVER OF MEN AND MOUNTAINS. R. G. LeTourneau. 1960. 282 p. 
Prentice, $3.95. 921 
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In a straightforward narrative, Mr. LeTourneau recalls his childhood, his 
business ventures in inventingand producing earth-moving machinery, his con- 
struction jobs and his practice of living by Christian principles. 


THE STREETCAR HOUSE. Donald Hough. 1960. 180 p. Duell, $3.50. 818.5 

Father's experiences in building a summer house out of old street cars and 
setting up a comfortable home in the Northern Minnesota wilderness are re- 
called with fondness and humor. 


TIMOTHY DEXTER REVISITED. John R. Marquand. 1960. 306p. Little, 
$6.50. 921 

The history of one eccentric Timothy Dexter of Newburyport, the author's 
birth place, reflects in adistorted image the spirit of his age. Mr. Dexter was 
powerfully ignorant but he left many preposterous legends as well as a book, 
A Pickle for the Knowing. Pen and ink drawings by Philip Kappel enhance 
the text. 





WALKING THE INDIAN STREETS. Ved Mehta. 1960. 148 p. Little, $3.50. 
921 


The reader of Face to Face will be interested inthis account of Mr. Mehta's 
return home after years of absence in the western world. 


WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR: the life story of Jackie Robinson. Carl T. Rowan. 
1960. 339 p. Random, $4.95. 921 

The life of oneAmerican Negro is fully portrayed, relating his experiences 
as a person as well as a baseball player. 


DR. IDA: the story of Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore. Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
1959. 358 p. McGraw, $5.95. 921 

The story of Dr. Ida Scudder's work as a medical missionary in Vellore, 
India,is peopled with the many women and children who seek her help. Solid 
and absorbing reading. 


THE LIGHTED HEART. Elizabeth Yates. 1960. 251 p. Dutton, $4.50. 921 

Life in the country becomes a moving and reverent experience, full of 
touching and homely detail, as Elizabeth Yates describes how she and her hus- 
band, William McGreal, found a way to meet the crisis before them. 


LITTLE HISTORIES 


WHITE HOUSE FEVER. Robert Bendiner. 1960. 180 p. Harcourt, $3.75. 329 

The author casts an eye over past presidential campaigns and reviews the 
highlights of the president-making processes indulged in by the American people. 
Appropriate cartoons are reprinted. 
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PONY EXPRESS: the great gamble. Roy S. Bloss. 1959. 159 p. Howell- 
North, $4.50. 978 

This history of the Pony Express explodes many legends which have grown 
up around the pony and his rider; the story is well organized and illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 


THE SWORD OVER THE MANTEL: the Civil War and |. Joseph Bryan. 1960. 
123 p. McGraw, $3.75. 973.782 

These recollections of Richmond are to be recommended to anyone inter- 
ested in the Civil War. 


THE SAVAGE COUNTRY. Walter O'Meara. 1960. 308 p. Houghton, $5. 

971.2 

Alexander Henry and a band of British fur traders were ruthless hunters of 

the beaver. The stories of their enterprise and of the Indians they met are 
vividly told in this history of the Northwest. 


THE LITTLE WAR OF PRIVATE POST. Charles Johnson Post. 1960. 340 p. 
Little, $6.50. 973 .89 

The title relates to the place of that war in history, not to the way a sol- 
dier feels. This is a memoir which describes a foot-soldier's unforgettable 
experiences in Cuba. Illustrated by the author. 


ORDEAL BY HUNGER: the story of the Donner Party. George R. Stewart. 
1960. 394 p. Houghton, $6. 978 

The new edition of this history of the Donner Party includes an evaluation 
of material which has come to light since the first edition in 1936 and adds 3 
original accounts. 


LINCOLN'S JOURNEY TO GREATNESS: a factual account of the twelve-day 
inaugural trip. Victor Searcher. 1960. 279 p. Winston, $4.50. 921 

In this detailed and graphic account the times and the man pass before one 
as Lincoln makes the journey by rail. 


THE COWBOY READER, Lon Tinkle and Allen Maxwell, eds. 1959. 307 p. 
Longmans, $6.50. 978 

Reliable and readable works were screened for inclusion in this compilation 
of the cowboy's ways of life. 


EXCITING WORK 


BORN FREE: a lioness of two worlds. Joy Adamson. 1960. 220p. Pantheon, 
$4.95. 599 .7442 

The story of Elsa, the lioness that kept her human friends after returning to 
the wilds of Africa, is sympathetically recorded here in words and photographs. 
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KARIBA: the struggle with the river god. Frank Clements. 1960. 222 p. 
Putnam, $3.95. 627.8 

The excitement of building a huge dam at the Kariba Gorge in Southern 
Rhodesia is combined with the superstition of the natives in this account of 
the white man in Africa. 


PUT IT ON THE FRONT PAGE, PLEASE! John Henry Cutler. 1960. 245 p. 
Washburn, $3.95. 071.448 

"Put it on the front page, please" is the supplication the village editor 
hears over and over. His account of running a paper will interest both readers 
of the news and editors. 


MARINELAND DIVER. Jake Jacobs. 1960. 178 p. Dodd, $4. 591.9266 
Such chapters as "Octopuses and Electric Rays" and "Porpoise Personalities" 
will delight readers interested in sea life. 


THE OPERATORS. Frank Gibney. 1960. 284p. Harper, $3.95. 364.163 

In an absorbing, documented account, the variety of dishonest dealings 
that are committed throughout our society are discussed in the light of "why" 
such crime flourishes. 


OPERATION NOAH. Charles Lagus. 1960. 176 p. Coward, $4. 591.96 

What happens to the wild creatures when a dam is built and water covers 
their homes? Operation Noah reveals how the animals were rescued and de- 
scribes their reactions to Noah. Excellent photographs and maps of the Kariba 
Dam country. 





HIDDEN AMERICA. Roland Wells Robbins and Evan Jones. 1959. 263 p. 

Knopf, $5. 913.73 
Digging history with a pick and shovel is the beckoning subject of this 

book. The photographs are excellent and the print is clear, if not large. 


- THE SEA MY HUNTING GROUND, Anthony Watkins. 1960. 249 p. St. 
Martin, $4.50. 639.2731 

Information about sharks and the thrill of hunting for them off the Scottish 
coast makes this good adventure reading. 


"HOW TO" BOOKS 


FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE. Toni Hughes Griffis. 1960. 221 p. Dutton, 
$5.95. 745.1 

Inspiration, ideas and directions are graphically presented and should en- 
courage the building of a satisfactory hobby. 
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SKILLFUL DRIVING, Maxwell N. Halsey. 1959. 186p. Doubleday, $3.95. 

629 .28 

The directions and the illustrations combine to make an effective book for 
any driver to read. The author is a traffic expert. 


TECHNIQUES FOR EFFICIENT REMEMBERING. Donald A. Laird. 1960. 
187 p. McGraw, $3.95. 154.1 

Two psychologists present and explain four easy rules to help in remembering 
and also describe research which has been done in this field. 


NEWGOLD'S GUIDE TO MODERN HOBBIES, ARTS, AND CRAFTS. Bill 
Newgold. 1960. 289 p. McKay, $4.50. 790.2 

The author of the weekly column, "Other People's Leisure" introduces a 
variety of hobbies and arts and crafts for the beginning hobbyist. Note "Nos- 
talgic Americana" especially. 


ROPE ROUNDUP: the lore and craft of rope and roping. Bill Severn. 1960. 

237 p. McKay, $3.95. 746 
The incidental information adds to a fascinating book which could easily be 

a stepping stone toa hobby. The final pages list "Some Books about Rope." 


THE ADVENTUROUS TRAVELER 


A TIME INROME. Elizabeth Bowen. 1960. 241 p. Knopf, $4. 824.91 
Mrs. Bowen looks from the present to the past, and shares her observations 
and comments with the reader. 


KINGS AND CAMELS: an American inSaudiArabia. GrantC. Butler. 1960. 
206 p. Devin, $4.50. 915.6 

A public relations man for Aramco presents a clear picture of the people in 
Arabia and interprets what the discovery of oil can mean for them. For a de- 
tailed account of life and exploration in the Arabian desert, the reader should 
see Arabian Sands. 





THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. Eric Collier. 1959. 349 p. Dutton, 
$4.95. 917.11 

An inspirational and exciting account of a modern pioneer family that 
benefited the land from which it drew a living. 


HERE'S HAWAII. Bob Krauss. 1960. 288 p. Coward, $4.50. 919.69 
The breezes seem to blow in this anecdotal journalistic introduction to the 
50th state. 


MEETING WITH JAPAN. FoscoMaraini. 1959. 467 p. Viking, $8.50. 915.2 
Although a bulky book, this is a personal introduction to Japan by an 
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Italian scholar who lived there many years. The photographs, some in color, 
add to the pleasure of reading. 


RACE FOR THE POLE. John Edward Weems. 1960. 240p. Holt, $4.50. 

919.8 

Peary and Cook were contenders for the honor of being the first to reach 
the North Pole. This is an account of their expeditions and controversy. 


ARABIAN SANDS. Wilfred Thesiger. 1959. 326 p. Dutton, $5.95. 915.3 

This long chronicle of a great adventure tells the story of the hardship, the 
privation and the customs of the Bedu Arab people who live on the desert. 
Illustrated with photographs and maps. 


THE LAND THAT ISN'T THERE: an Irish adventure. Leonard Wibberley. 1960. 
183 p. Washburn, $3.75. 914.15 

The reader who joins Mr. Wibberley and his son and daughter on a visit to 
Ireland via this book will have intriguing company and a personal introduction 
to unusual people and places. 


FICTION WITH A DIFFERENCE 


THE LOVELY AMBITION. Mary Ellen Chase. 1960. 288 p. Norton, $3.95. 

It is the parson's daughter who tells of the family's move from England to 
Maine, of the turn of the seasons, and the procession of villagers who cross 
their threshold. 


THE FIERCEST HEART. Stuart Cloete. 1960. 435 p. Houghton, $4.95. 

The story is woven around Oom Williem Prinslov, his family and followers 
who, in 1830, left their farms to move further into theAfrican interior. Remi- 
niscent of the pioneer sagas in America and a colorful novel. 


YESTERDAY. Maria Dermout. 1959. 118 p. Simon and Schuster, $3. 
A gentle lady in her sixties looks back upon her childhood on the magic 
Dutch islands and brings enchantment to the reader. 


THE WINSTON AFFAIR. Howard Fast. 1959. 221 p. Crown, $3.50. 

In this compelling novel, the question of justice is explored duringa court- 
martial case which involves an army lieutenant who has confessed to the mur- 
der of a British sergeant. 


NO MARRIAGE IN HEAVEN. Grace Nies Fletcher. 1960. 314 p. Dutton, 
$3.95. 

Ostensibly this is a story of the first years of aminister's marriage; however, 
there also is a good picture of the various elements ina parish which add to 
insight. 
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THIS DEMI-PARADISE: a Westchester Diary. Margaret Halsey. 1960. 216 p. 
Simon and Schuster, $3.50. 

Helen Fitzgibbon's reflections and experiences are chronicled in adiary to 
show the pleasant and the absurd aspects of living in Suburbia, U.S.A. 


GRANDPA AND THE GIRLS. Louis M. Heyward. 1960. 217 p. Random, 
$3.50. 

It is wise to keep tongue in check on this excursion with Grandpa, who 
knows how to connive for his own benefit and when to appear naive. 


MISTRESS OF MELLYN. Victoria Holt. 1960. 334p. Doubleday, $3.95. 
Martha Leigh, governess in a strange Cornish household, realizes her im- 
possible dreams in this old-fashioned and melodramatic romance. 


JEREMY TODD. Hamilton Maule. 1959. 173 p. Random, $2.95. 

Jeremy Todd, who was 10 years old when his grandfather died, had to learn 
how to live all over again in this tender and humorous story of life with grand- 
mother. 


THRUSH GREEN. Miss Read. 1960. 226p. Houghton, $3.50. 
May Day and a carnival come to Thrush Green, a quaint English village, 
and touch the lives of the inhabitants in this quiet, humorous story. 


WINDMILLS IN BROOKLYN, Prudencio de Pereda. 1960. 183 p. Atheneum, 
$3.50. 

The Spanish customs and attitudes that come through this tender story of a 
grandfather and his grandson are as interestingas the characters and the thread 
of this well-told story of a Spanish colony in Brooklyn before World War |. 


THE WATERS OF KRONOS. Conrad Richter. 1960. 175 p. Knopf, $3.50. 

This strange little gem of a story concerns John Donner's trip back into his 
Pennsylvania boyhood. There, a certain understanding of himself asa boy 
comes to him. 


TROUT MADNESS. Robert Traver. 1960. 178 p. St. Martin's, $4.95. 
The retired justice delights in describing his fishing jaunts and his exchange 
of wit with fellow fishermen on the Michigan peninsula. 


THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE. Morris L. West. 1959. 319 p. Morrow, $3.95. 

The people of an impoverished Italian village come to life as Monsignor 
Meredith investigates the case for the sanctification of one of their number. 
A gripping story of the struggle for good. 


THE HANDS OF CORMAC JOYCE. Leonard Wibberley. 1960. 125 p. 
Putnam, $2.95. 
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Jackie Cormac learns the source of strength in this powerful story of Irish 
folk living by the sea. 


WALK EGYPT. Vinnie Williams. 1960. 308 p. Viking, $4.50. 
Georgia hill people set the scene for this moving story of a woman's struggle 
to better her lot. 


THE MARRIAGE BROKER. Israel Joseph Zevin. 1960. 224p. Putnam, 
$3.50. 


Being a marriage broker is a precarious profession, but it affords the reader 
much amusement as he reads the experiences of one Shulem. 


ON THE LOOKOUT FOR PAPERBACKS 


Viking Explorer Books at $1.25 each are a series of the best of the popular 
books in science. Titles examined for ease in reading are: 


CAVES OF ADVENTURE. Haroun Tazieff. 1960. 222 p. 551.44 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE TREE. John Stewart Collis. 1960. 276p. 634.94 
WHEN THE STARS COME OUT. Robert H. Baker. 1960. 182 p. 520 
A GOODLY FELLOWSHIP. Mary Ellen Chase. 1960. 305 p. Macmillan 


Paperbacks, $1.25. 921 
This is a reprint of the author's experience asa teacher and follows her 


Goodly Heritage. 





[Editor's note: Librarians have been aware of the need for books 
in a format for the reader with some impairment of vision. The 
Work with Senior Citizens Committee of the Wisconsin Library 
Association is engaged in compiling such a bibliography and has 
cooperated in making this list as a part of the project.] 














FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











Selected by Elizabeth Burr 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


Cleary, Beverly. The Hullabaloo ABC. 1960. 36p. Parnassus, reinforced 
binding, $2.95. 

An engaging alphabet book with a rhyme based on each letter which tells 
of a brother's and sister's activities on the farm. Brightly coloredaction illus- 
trations. 





Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl. The Shoemaker and the Elves. 1960. [26p.] 
Illus. Scribner, durable binding, $2.95. 

Adrienne Adams’ artistry and interpretation creates a "separate" picture 
book of this favorite Grimm tale that will be cherished by the 5's to 9's. 





Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl. The Sleeping Beauty. 1960.[32 p.] Harcourt, 
paper-covered boards with cloth backbone, $3.50. 398 

Another distinguished picture book by the Swiss illustrator, Felix Hoffmann. 
Ages 5-8. 





Kepes, Juliet. Two Little Birds and Three. 1960. 64p. Illus. Houghton, 
$2.50; library ed., $2.28 net. 

"An altogethe: charming picture book for the younger nursery group, com- 
bining in its brief text some simple nature lore about baby birds, with fanci- 
ful description of their play with a frog family..." Horn Book. 





Kuskin, Karla. Square as a House. 1960. 23p. Illus. Harper, $2.50; 
library ed., $2.39. 

A gay, rhymed picture book for very young listeners-and-lookers to par- 
ticipate in as they have opportunity to choose a variety of shapes, colors, and 
sizes as roles--for example, "as loud as the howl of a hound." 





McNeer, May. My Friend Mac. 1960. 79p. Illus. Houghton, $2.75; 
library ed., $3. 

Distinguished in illustration and text, this is a tale of a little boy in French 
Canada and his search for a friend. Lynd Ward's bold brown-toned drawings 
and May McNeer's simple easy-to-read words that have a foik flavor make it 
a picture book to be shared by telling or reading aloud in library or home. 
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Mathiesen, Egon. A Jungle in the Wheat Field. 1960. 49p. Illus. Astor, 
$2.95. 

Small Bandy's imagination and day-dreaming eyes turn the wheat field and 
its insects and animals into a jungle in which he sees extraordinary creatures. 
Finally the lion is transformed into the blue-eyed pussy he came to seek. Child- 
like in concept, the author-illustrator's pictures are beautiful in their color, 
vitality, and simplicity. Ages 4-6. 





Villarejo, Mary. The Art Fair. 1960. [36p.] Illus. Knopf, $2.75. 

Written and illustrated by a Wisconsinite now living in Stevens Point, this 
appealing picture book tells of the experiences of children in Art School and 
their art fair. It is a book that will give pleasure with its brief textand child- 
like pictures to the very youngest listeners. 


EASY READING FOR GRADES 3-5 


Carlson, Natalie. Evangeline, Pigeon of Paris. 1960. 70p. Illus. Harcourt, 
$2.75. 

A charmingly told story of Evangeline and Gabriel, twopigeons of Paris and 
Nicolas Mordvinoff's amusing drawings give enticing glimpses of Parisian life 
and the French countryside. 





Godden, Rumer. Candy Floss. 1960. 65p. Illus. Viking, $2.50. 

Awinsome and gentle doll story for the seven-to-ten-year-olds who will en- 
joy its colorful English fair background and its charming illustrations as well 
as the magic cast by Candy Floss. 


Kay, Helen. A Summer to Share. 1960. 47p. Illus. Hastings, $3. 

A pleasant, easy-to-read story of alittle city girl's visit toMerrie's country 
home,which eventually led to friendship between the two as Susan overcame 
her fears of unfamiliar things and Merrie learned to understand. 





Shura, Mary Francis. Simple Spigott 1960. 90p. Illus. Knopf, $2.50. 

The funny and exciting adventures of the three Tait children and the small 
Scottish spook who becomes seven-year-old Timothy's inseparable companion 
will amuse the eight-to-ten-year-old lovers of fantasy and mystery. 





OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Calhoun, Mary. Katie John. 1960. 134p. Illus. Harper, $2.50. 

"Because Katie John is an amusing heroine who acts before thinking and a 
lovable one who instinctively desires to be friendly, girls will enjoy her ad- 
ventures as she learns to love the big old Missouri house inherited by her 
Mother and finds a way to keep it in the family." Florence Hensey, Wausau 
Public Library, in Junior Libraries. Grades 4-6. 
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Carlson, Bernice. The Right Play for You. 1960. 160 p. Illus. Abingdon, 
$2.50; paper, $1.60. 792 

Not only twenty simple, original plays but suggestions on how to alter a 
given play or create one's own for home, camp, club, or school groups. Grades 
4-8. 





Cathon, Laura E. Treasured Tales. 1960. 256p. Illus. Abingdon, $3.50. 

Rich with wisdom and warm with human understanding, these twenty-three 
stories of courage and faith present great moral and religious concepts. Se- 
lected by two librarians, this compilation is useful for storytelling, reading 
aloud, or for individual reading. Grades 4-7. 





Cole, William, ed. Poems of Magic and Spells. 1960. 224 p. Illus. World, 
$3.95. 821.08 

William Cole's selection of poems which have some direct dealing with 
fairies, leprechauns, goblins, witches... and all the rest of that fantastic 
tribe of good folk and bad..., illustrated by Peggy Bacon's magical-mood 
drawings combine to make a unique anthology that casts a magic spell on 


child and adult alike. 





Crist, Eda. Mystery of Broken-Horse Chimneys. 1960. 189 p. Illus. Abelard- 
Schuman, $3. 

Three teen-agers are the maincharacters inthis lively tale of the mysterious 
goings onarounda strange rock formation in the remote Pennsylvania mountains. 





Moore, Lamont. The First Bock of Paintings. 1960. 69p. Illus. Watts, 
$1.95. 759 

An excellent introduction to art appreciation by the former director of 
education at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Grades 4 and 


up. 





Sasek, Miroslav. This IsRome. 1960. 60p. Illus. Macmillan, $3; library 
ed., $3.75. 914.56 

A worthy companion piece to the Swiss artist's previous books on Paris and 
London, this is a persuasive introduction to Rome with a gay sense of fun in 
pictures and text. All ages. 


Steele, Mary Q. The Secret of Fiery Gorge. 1960. 187 p. Illus. World, 
$2.95. 





A well developed mystery with good characterization and family relation- 
ships that has its amusing moments as the three Barton children pursue, some- 
times at cross purposes, the solution of themysterious luminescent light. Grades 
4-7. 





| 
| 
. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Cone, Molly. Only Jane. 1960. 160p. Nelson, $2.95. 

Here is a story to delight the girl wholike fifteen-year-old Jane is growing 
up -- one minute Jane longs for a horse of her own, the next for high heeled 
slippers anda date forthe club dance. Writingwith warmth, humor, and under- 
standing, the author creates a memorable heroine for the younger teen-age 
reader. 


Dillon, Eilis. The Singing Cave. 1960. 186p. Illus. Funk & Wagnalls, 
$2.95. 

Barrinish Island, Ireland, is the locale of this suspenseful and action-filled 
Irish tale in which Viking relics are discovered, disappear, and are recovered. 
It is outstanding because of its sharp character delineation and its vivid at- 
mosphere of sea, island, and village life. Grades 7-9. 





Frazee, Steve. First Through the Grand Canyon. 1960. 182p._ Illus. 
Winston, $2.95. 917.913 

"Whereas Wibberley's Wes Powell, Conqueror of the Grand Canyon is a 
biography, the present book, confined to the one expedition, is in the nature 
of a true adventure story." Booklist. Grades 7-9. 








Miller, Helen Markley. Woman Doctor of the West, Bethenia Owens-Adair. 
1960. 191 p. Messner, $2.95. 921 

An inspiring portrait of the courageous pioneer who was the first graduate 
woman doctor in the West. 





Simon, Charlie May. The Sun and the Birch, the Story of Crown Prince 
Akihito and Crown Princess Michiko. 1960. 192 p. Illus. Dutton, $3.50. 921 

This joint biography, contrasting the early lives of the Crown Prince and 
the commoner girl whom he married, is a sensitive portrayal of changing Japan 
and the life and customs of the Japanese people. 








THIS UNITED STATES -- IN BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND STORY 








Berger, Josef. Discoverers of the New World. 973.1 
Rachlis, Eugene. Indians of the Plains. 970.1 
McCready, Albert L. Railroads in the Days of Steam. 385 .0973 





1960. 153 p. Illus. American Heritage Publishing Co. (Golden Press), each 
$3.50. Goldencraft ed., $3.79 net. 

Each is illustrated with a wealth of paintings, prints, drawings, and photo- 
graphs of the period, thus making them excellent source material, as well as 
exciting historical reading. 
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De Leeuw, Cateau. Give Me Your Hand. 1960. 240p. Little, $3. 

An exceptionally good romance and family pioneer story laid in 1891 against 
a background of an Ohio farm near Hamilton with seventeen-year-old Ellen 
Spencer as its heroine. Its importance lies in the way fundamental values 
are emphasized and the interdependence of neighbors and friends in pioneer 
America depicted. 





Hammett, Evelyn Allen. |, Priscilla. 1960. 202p. Illus. Macmillan, $3. 

The courage and fortitude that it took to settle America is the theme of this 
well written story of a small band that treks by foot from Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, to their new home in Connecticut inthe autumn of 1635. The author's 
use of twelve-year-old Priscilla's diary and pictures--although imaginary-- 
makes an absorbing firsthand experience for older girls of today. 


Johnson, Gerald W. America Moves Forward. 1960. 256 p. Illus. Morrow, 
$3.95. 973 

This third and final volume of the author's history of America for young 
people deals with the period from 1917 to the present. An excellent trilogy 
to inform and to stimulate interest and understanding of the United States. 





Lawson, Marion. Solomon Juneau, Voyageur. 1960. 228 p. Illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 921 

A warm and exciting biography of the picturesque man who was the first 
landowner, first mayor and first postmaster of Milwaukee. "The author of this 
interestingnew book is Marion Lawson, who was born and educated in Solomon 
Juneau's adopted state, Wisconsin... It was her research for an article in a 
scholarly magazine that quickened Mrs. Lawson's interest in this vigorous and 
courageous figure... Adults andchildren who read the book will be intrigued 
with the historical landmarks and the references to the rivers and streets, of the 
Milwaukee of yesteryear..." NormaRathbun in The Milwaukee Reader, August 
22-28, 1960. 








Wibberley, Leonard Patrick O'Connor. Peter Treegate's War. 1960. 156 p. 
Ariel Books, Farrar, $2.95. 

The second of four books about the Treegate family during the Revolution, 
this portrays young Peter's personal conflict--loyalty to his real father and the 
American cause versus loyalty to his foster father who is intent on restoring in 
America the Maclaren clan. Grades 6-9. 








THE FIRST TWO R'S -- PLUS -- is a pamphlet on quality of instruction in 
English prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English. Librarians 
may want to consider purchase of this 12-page pamphlet for distribution -- 
there are implications for schools, libraries, and parents. Capies may be ob- 
tained at 10¢ each (less in quantities of 11 or more) from the Council, 508 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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STATE DOCUMENTS 


— A SELECTED LIST 














The documents that have been sent to the depository libraries are starred (*) 


Agricultural Experiment Station. Potential Crop and Livestock Production and 
Net Farm Income on Dominant Soils in Northwest Wisconsin. /Ip. 
Available from source. 

----- . Soils of the North Central Region of the United States. Bulletin 544. 
192 p. Available from U.W. Soils Dept. for $2. Copies for loan at the 
Traveling Library. 

----- . Strawberry Production in the Central Sand Area. BulJetin 546. 8p. 
Available from source. 

Board of Health. *County Health Committee Handbook. 16 p. 

-eo-- . Wisconsin Funeral Directors and Embalmers. Laws, Rules, and Di- 
rectory, 1960-61. 106 p. Available on loan from the TravelingLibrary. 

----- . Wisconsin State Plan for Hospital and Medical Facilities, 1960-61. 
292 p. Available from source. 

Board of Vocational and Adult Education. Post-High School Vocational and 
Technical Education in Wisconsin. 31 p. Available on loan from the 
Traveling Library. 

Conservation Department. *Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report, 1956-58. 149 p. 

----- . *Wisconsin State Parks and Forests. 50 p. 

Co-ordinating Committee for Higher Education in Wisconsin. Financing Public 
Higher Education in Wisconsin, June 1960 (semiannual report). 36 p. 
Available on loan from the Traveling Library. 

Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 361. *Pests and Diseases of Trees 
and Shrubs. 87 p. 

Department of Public Welfare. Annual Report of the Wisconsin Diagnostic 
Center, July 1960. 34 p. Available on loan from the TravelingLibrary. 

----- . Report of the Central State Hospital, July 1960. 14[22] p. Avail- 
able on loan from the Traveling Library. 

----- . Report of the Wisconsin State Prison, July 1960. 7p. Available on 
loan from the Traveling Library. 

----- . Children and Youth Division. Report of the Survey of Needs of Chil- 
dren and Youth in Crawford County. 33[4] p. Available on loan from 
the Traveling Library. 

Department of State Audit. Indebtedness, 1959. 44p. Available for loan 
from the Traveling Library. 
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Free Library Commission. Legislative Reference Library. *Perpetual Care of 
Cemeteries in Wisconsin. Bulletin No. 191. 17p. 
. *Summary of the Action of the 1959 Regular Session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature on Each Act and the Most Important Unsuccessful 
Proposals Coming Before It. Bulletin No. 131. 112 p. 
Governor's Commission on HumanRights. *Proceedings of the Governor's Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, April 4, 1960. 80 p. 
. *State Laws and Agencies for Civil Rights; Comparative Study of 28 
States. 45p. 
. *We Hold These Rights. Folder, 
. *Wisconsin Laws for Human Rights. 21 p. 
. *Your Rights and Duties. Folder. 
Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Employment Service. *Manpower: Chal- 
lenge of the 1960's. 7[25] p. 
. Summary Report of a Survey of Skilled Manpower Requirements 
and Training Resources in Manitowoc and Calumet Counties, 1959-65. 
24 p. Available from source. 
. *What Your U.C.-30 Means (about the enclosed determination 
as to unemployment benefits under Wisconsin Law). Folder. 
University of Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Extension Service. Circu- 
lar 582. Hog Marketing in the North Central States. 30 p. Available 
from source. 





















































: ; . Circular 587. Land Forming; the Wojta System of 
Surface Drainage. 8p. Available from source. 

. School of Commerce. Bureau of Business Research and Service. Eco- 
nomic Significance of Hunters in Wisconsin. 11[6] p. Available on 
loan from the Traveling Library. 

















NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK - 
APRIL 16 - 22, 1961 





ERRATA 


In the July-August Bulletin, the heading "State Documents - a Selected List" 
was omitted from the top of page 229. 


On page 203, the fourth paragraph should be corrected to read, "In October, 
1959, its report was published separately and covered the fiscal year 1958-59" 
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